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“Here Come the Folks” 


G IME. and again that afternoon 
in 1838 the young blacksmith, 


John Deere, had dropped his tools 
and walked expectantly from his shop 
down to where the trail wound east- 
ward across the prairie to the horizon. 


It was the day when his family was 
due to arrive from Vermont; the wife 
and children whom he had not seen 
for a year; among them the infant son 
born a few months after John Deere 
had left Vermont to seek prosperity 
in the West. 


Since ten o'clock in the morning wag- 
ons had been arriving from the East. 
Some stopped; some passed on toward 
the Mississippi; others branched off 
on trails leading northwest and south- 
west; none had carried those for whom 
the young blacksmith so eagerly 
looked. 


He was ready for his family—read y 
to give them a future greater than 


JOHN DEERE FARM EQUIPMENT 


any of which they had dreamed. With 
his own hands he had built a comfor- 
table home. Far and wide, among 
farmers and mill men, he had estab- 
lished a high reputation as a black- 
smith. But that which drew his 
dreams ahead was thesteel plow which 
he had invented. 

He knew he was in the midst of im- 
mense soil resources to which his steel 
plow was the key 
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A small train of ox-drawn wagons 
toiled slowly into the village and 
stopped in front of the general store. 


From the lead wagon a woman, care- 
fully holding a little bundle, climbed 
down. 


“Here, John, take your son,” she said 
as she returned the joyful greeting of 
the tall man who had hurried to meet 


Leader in Quality for nearly a Century 


her. “I’ve carried him in my arms all 
the way from Vermont.” 
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All the way from Vermont! Across 
country by stage coach to Albany, 
New York; by canal boat to Buffalo; 
by lake boat up around the Michigan 
peninsula and down to Chicago; by 
Ox-wagon, camping gypsy-style along 
the pioneer trail, westward from Chi- 
cago to the new home—a wearisome, 
dangerous journey of weeks and 
weeks. 


That was the pioneer spirit—the spirit 
which led men and women from com- 
fortable homes out into the wilder- 
ness to combat hardships unfamiliar 
to the present generation—the spirit 
that built the West—the spirit which 
the development of John Deere’s 
pioneer farm equipment enterprise 
helped greatly to reward. 
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There’s an “Oliver” 
machine for every 
need in your shop. 











The well 
equipped shop 


includes the 


“Oliver” RP 
Wood 


Trimmer 


HE “Oliver” Wood Trimmer is a versatile tool 

that will trim stock to any desired angle accurately. 

It makes any number of cuts with ease, speed and 
economy possible with no other similar tool. 


It is indispensable in every up-to-date pattern and 
cabinet shop. In the school woodworking shop it has 
great value. The simplicity of the “Oliver” Wood 
Trimmer takes the drudgery out of otherwise tedious 
jobs. A precision machine throughout. 

The equipment in your woodworking department is 
not complete without at least one “Oliver” Wood 
Trimmer. The Trimmer is safe and easy to operate. 
Inexpensive. Built to the same high standards for 
which all “Oliver” machines are known. 


Oilstone Tool Grinder 


Full information on “Oliver’”? Wood Trimmers or other 
woodworking machinery cheerfully sent on request. 
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ty, Company 
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Self-contained Jig Saw Woodworking Vise Variety Saw Bench 
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demand MODERN machines 





B-8 Single Surfacer 


A larger machine than the B-4 and capable of 

reater production because of greater power. 
Up+o-choeninete in every detail. A machine 
that industry has proved to be absolutely safe, 
thoroughly reliable, accurate anda real producer. 
Ideal for technical schools, for advanced wood- 
working, and wherever a high quality surfacer, 
capable of turning out a great quantity of perfect 
work is required. 





The New B-4 Single Surfacer 


Especially designed to cover the range of work 
encountered in the school shop. Sturdy, compact, 
capable of withstanding terriffic abuse and yet 
extremely accura:e. Safe—because there is not 
an exposed moving part and because adjustment 
and control are so simple. Point-for-point the 
most practical and economical surfacer for school 
use. 


T IS possible to teach the processes of 
woodworking through the use of antiquated 
tools—but it’s unnecessarily complicated. 
Up-to-date machines are safer, easier to op- 
erate, more compact and a better bargain 


for your money all around. 


The four Yates-American Machines shown 
here are excellent examples of modern engi- 
neering. They typify the progress in wood- 
working machinery that has resulted from 
today’s demand for speed with safety and 
reliability. They exemplify the modern de- 
mand for ease of operation and more pro- 
duction per pound of metal. They are the 
Yates-American answer to industry’s 


challenge. 





Y-30 and Y-36 High Speed 
Band Saws 


The world’s finest band saws; 
heavier, stronger, smoother run- 
ning and faster than any other 
band saws made. Built in 30 and 
36-inch sizes. Heavy, one-piece 
cast iron frame and aluminum 
wheels and guards put the weight 
where it belongs in order to asure 
rigidity and ange. Magnetic 
push button control. 


YATES-AMERICAN 
MACHINE COMPANY 
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No. 12 Speed Lathe 


The most popular woodturning lathe because of 
its many superior features. Ball bearing head- 
stock. 4speed motor with simple, convenient, 
single-lever control. The safest lathe made. 
Available in several sizes and styles including 
such refinements as hand feed carriage and set 
over tail stock if desired. No. 12 has been 
adopted as standard for use in many schools 
and bears the highest endorsement by leading 
teachers and supervisors. 
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THE PRESIDENTS MESSAGE 


Paut W. Cuapman, President of the American Vocational Association, Athens, Georgia 


At the annual banquet held in New 
Orleans last December, you may recall 
that Dr. Cooley expressed the hope 
that the American Vocational Associa- 
tion might soon have 1,000 life mem- 
bers. In my opinion, we should accept 
this number as a goal to be reached 
within four years. This would make 
our quota before next December 250 
life members. I see no reason why we 
should not exceed this number. 


You have received a letter from our 
Secretary explaining a plan whereby 
anyone can easily become a life mem- 
ber. If you have not already mailed 
Dr. Z. M. Smith a signed membership 
card, won't you do so today? 

You understand, of course, that all 
money derived from life memberships 
will go into our endowment fund. 
None of it will be used for current 
expenses. In this way every $100 con- 
whond to the organization will con- 
tinue to work for vocational education 
indefinitely. An endowment of $100,000 
would give permanence to our organi- 
zation and make it possible for us to 
engage upon a program of activity not 
possible at present. Our greatest need 
at present is to make such a program 
of work possible. The outcome depends 
upon your cooperation. 


* * * * 


You will be interested to know that 
during the past month your president, 
secretary, and L. W. Wahlstrom of 
Chicago, who is in charge of our com- 
mercial exhibits, went to Milwaukee 
to make preliminary plans for our 
next convention. We were welcomed 
by an enthusiastic group of educa- 
tional leaders from Wisconsin who 


pledged their best efforts to make our 
convention next December 1-13 the 
best in the history of vocational edu- 
cation associations. 

It is to be a great convention! Wis- 
consin will have approximately 1,000 
members in the A. V. A., at that time 
and most of them will be present. 
Milwaukee is centrally located. It is 
near the great states of the Middle 
West, most of which have state organ- 
izations with large membership afhliat- 
ed with the A. V. A. It is not far from 
the industrial states of the East; and 
only a night’s ride from the majority 
of our Southern members. 

We are anxious to have a program 
that will be worth while. You can 
help. The sectional programs are now 
being developed by the vice-presidents, 
and the president is arranging for the 
speakers on the general programs. 
Won't you please write and give the 
members of your executive committee 
suggestions as to speakers and topics? 
This help will be greatly appreciated. 

* * * * 


Legislation is a subject of interest to 
all of us. The A. V. A. has been assist- 
ing in the effort to provide for the 
continuation of the Civilian Rehabili- 
tation Act which expires by limita- 
tion, June 30. The new bill has been 
favorably reported by the House Com- 
mittee on Education. There is little 
doubt but that it will be passed before 
Congress adjourns. 

Our Bill providing additional funds 
for trade, ties g and commercial 
education has been introduced. Mr. 
Reed, Dunkirk, New York, chairman 
of the Committee on Education, intro- 
duced the measure in the House of 


Become A Life Member 


Representatives CH. R. 10821). In the 
Senate our bill, identical with the 
House bill, was introduced by Senator 
Capper of Kansas (S. 3969). 
Practically the same legislative com- 
mittee, which so ably represented our 
association in connection with the 
passage of the George-Reed Act during 
the closing days of the administration 
of President Coolidge, is again on the 
job. We need have no fear concerning 
the outcome of this effort. It is merely 
a matter of time, for the thinking peo- 
ple of this country know that voca- 
tional education of the right sort is 
essential to the continued prosperity of 


the nation. 
* * * * 


Our association is each day making 
effective contacts. Since our last bulletin 
was published an A. V. A. committee 
has appeared before the National Ad- 
visory Committee on Education, better 
known as the “Wilbur Committee.”’ 
We were given a most cordial reception 
and sympathetic hearing. This commit- 
tee will not make a report that will 
be detrimental to the further develop- 
ment of vocational education. 

The White House Conference on 
Child Health and Protection has ap- 
pointed a sub-committee on Voca- 
tional Training. Our former president 
Dr. Edwin A. Lee, is chairman of this 
committee. The A. V. A. is cooperat- 
ing in this work. 

We are also meeting groups of em- 
ployers and employees and all others 
interested in the training of those per- 
sons engaged in worthy occupations 
and the relation of this training to the 
social and economic welfare of the peo- 
ple of the United States. 
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Report of the A. V. A. 


Committee on Standards 


Reprinted from the May, 1930, Number 
of the Industrial Education Magazine. By 
permission of the Manual Arts Press, 
Peoria, Illinois. 

In response to a demand for addi- 
tional copies, the Executive Com- 
mittee of the American Vocational 
Association has arranged to reprint 
in pamphlet form for general distribu- 
tion the report of the Committee on 
‘Standards of Attainment in Industrial- 
Arts Teaching,’’ Emanuel E. Ericson, 
chairman, State Teachers College, Santa 
Barbara, California. This report, pre- 
sented at the New Orleans convention 
in December, 1929, has attracted much 
favorable attention, and the general 
opinion seems to be that the wll thus 
begun should be prosecuted vigorously. 

With the prestige and support of the 
American Vocational Association, the 
workers in the manual-arts movement 
are confronted with an exceptional 
opportunity to capitalize on a splendid 
piece of research study. According to 
the view expressed by a number of 
the leaders, the next step in the de- 
velopment of the manual-arts program 
should be the completion of this in- 
vestigation. Further progress demands 
some sort of general agreement on the 
fundamentals for which we stand. 


An Appeal for Cooperation 


A few shop teachers and supervisors 
have seemed to shy away from agree- 
ment on the fundamentals, largely be- 
cause of a mistaken apprehension lest 
“standardization”’ sala lead to limita- 
tions upon initiative and to rigidly- 
prescribed courses of instruction. The 
work of the A. V. A. committee, 
however, has demonstrated clearly that 
such fears are groundless, and it has 
pointed the way to definite progress. 





Individual shop teachers are urged 
to cooperate with the Committee by 
securing copies of the report, and using 
them in one or more of the specific 
ways suggested in the introduction 
to the report itself. Further, shop 
teachers should aid in the revision of 
the outlines by offering suggestions as 
to items or units that should be elimi- 
nated or added. The outlines are in 
such definite form that any shop teach- 
er can readily determine whether he 
agrees or disagrees on any individual 
item; and he can doubtless give definite 
reasons without much trouble. Corre- 
spondence and suggestions should be 
addressed directly to the chairman of 
the Committee. 


Supervisors and directors have an 
excellent opportunity to contribute to 
the work by holding discussions of 
the various outlines in connection 
with regular teachers’ meetings, or in 
conferences with groups of teachers 
especially called for the purpose. I 
have been wishing that this report 
might have appeared during my term 
of service in Tulsa. At very small ex- 
pense I could have placed a copy of 
the pamphlet in the hands of each 
shop teacher and made it the basis of 
discussion at a series of staff meetings. 
I am certain that that group has some- 
thing decidedly worth while to con- 
tribute, representing as it does a 
number .of different points of view 
and many years of successful experi- 
ence in teaching. 


Doubtless other supervisors view the 
matter in the same way, and will 
welcome this opportunity to bring 
the members of their staffs into a dis- 
cussion of a very vital professional 
problem. The publication of this re- 
port, and the definite results that may 
well be expected to follow if we all 
take hold, have been described as ‘‘the 
biggest thing on the horizon at the 
present time.’’ I sincerely hope there 
will be a prompt and vigorous response, 
which will demonstrate unmistakably 
to the officers of the A. V. A. that the 
manual-arts men are very much alive— 
something which I understand they 
already strongly suspect 





Send for the Report 


The report of the Committee was 
published originally in the January, 
1930, Number of this Magazine; see 
pages 263-267. Copies of the reprint in 
pamphlet form, at ten cents each, may 
be obtained by addressing the Secre- 
tary of the American Vocational Asso- 
ciation, Dr. Z. M. Smith, State De- 
partment of Education, Indianapolis, 
Indiana. The nominal charge of ten 
cents pays only a part of the cost for 
printing and postage. In the new 
pamphlet form the report is much 
more convenient to handle and work 
with.—W. T. B. 


MILWAUKEE 

Already things are beginning to take 
shape for the greatest meeting that the 
American Vocational Association has 
ever held. 

The Hotel Schroeder will be the 
Headquarters Hotel. It is new, mag- 
nificiently equipped and central. 

All meetings will be held in the 
Auditorium of the city of Milwaukee 
and in the Milwaukee Vocational 
School. The latter is located just across 
the street from the Auditorium which 
insures convenience for everyone such 
as we have never had before. 

Organization meetings have been 
held. Dr. Cooley, past president of 
the A. V. A. is to be Convention 
Chairman which alone is enough to 
guarantee something being done in a 
fine fashion. 

Paul Chapman, president of the 
American Vocational Association, and 
Dr. Z. M. Smith, secretary, met with a 
group of Milwaukee and Wisconsin 
educators on Saturday, March 22, to 
complete plans for the convention. 
The following action was taken: 


Memoranda on the Preliminary Organiza- 

tion Meeting for the A. V. A. Convention, 

held at the Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, 

Wisconsin, at 12:00 o'clock noon, on Satur 
day, March 22, 1930. 

Mr. Milton C. Potter, Superintendent 
of Schools, Milwaukee, was the first 
speaker. In the course of his brief talk, 
he said, “Only through the materials 
that are poured into human lives can 
there be any value to the humans at 
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all . . . Only by reason of complete 
lives can we have ample living.” 
Speaking for the School Board, he 
said, ‘‘We have all pledged ourselves 
to assist you in making it a great 
convention here next fall.’ 

Mr. Paul Chapman, President of the 
American Vocational Association, was 
then called upon by Mr. Cooley. 
“Jimmy Walker of New York says, 
‘Never make any —— for a 
speech.’ I have not made any prepara- 
tion for my address today, because I 
believe this advice is good; and besides, 
I did not know until 10 o'clock this 
morning that there was going to be 
any meeting like this. I have been with 
Mr. Cooley and Mr. Smith and Mr. 
Hambrecht ever since and have not had 
time to collect my thoughts.” 

Mr. Cooley: ‘*But you have had time 
to gather a few, haven't you?” 

Mr. Chapman: ‘‘We are gathered 
here in the interests of the American 
Vocational Association. I would like 
to say a few words about the con- 
vention: of the A. V. A. I am happy 
to tell you that never in the history 
of the vocational education movement 
in this country, from its very inception, 
has there been an organization back of 
that movement that is so flourishing 
and so promising as the A. V. A. is 
just now. 

‘We have a larger membership to- 
day than we have ever had before. 
Work in vocational education, in my 
opinion, is going forward in this 
country much more rapidly, and people 
are dealing with it much more en- 
thusiastically than ever before. How- 
ever, I am not going to give you any 
instances of that kind just now. 

“Another thing, our organization 
has an aggressive policy. We have 
under way, just now, a great many 
important things designed to increase 
the scope of our work. For some years 
we have been talking about the need 
for increased funds. Two years ago, our 
organization sponsored a bill to provide 
additional funds for agriculture and 
home economics. That bill has become 
a law. I have with me today printed 
copies of the bills now aailiicn in 
Congress, one in the House, the other 
in the Senate, to provide additional 
funds for trade, industrial, and com- 
mercial education. I am just as confident 
that these bills will become laws as I 
am that I am before you now talking 
about them. 

“I can say without any hesitation, 
that, in my opinion, those of us who 
are so unfortunate as to live outside of 
the State of Wisconsin owe more to 
you people for the progress that I have 
just recited, than pretty near all of the 
rest of the people in the United States 
put together. | am not saying that to 
flatter you people. I am here making a 
statement like that to express the 
gtatitude that we feel to de people 


in Wisconsin, for everything you have 
done in the past to help promote 
vocational education and to bring to 
those of us who knew less about it, 
some of your experience. I have heard 
the work of the state of Wisconsin 
discussed more in conferences where 
people are talking about improving 
their programs, than I have any other 
one state. 

(Example: Instance of Rotary Clubs 
taking up Boys’ Work Committees and 
Guidance. Half dozen people in Chi- 
cago making painstaking and careful 
study of vocational guidance, voca- 
tional training, and placement. Had 
made arrangements to send representa- 
tives to the state of Wisconsin in order 
to get first hand knowledge of pro- 
grams worked out in actual practice.) 

“What I will say next December at 
the convention will run something like 
this: ‘I take great pride and pleasure 
this evening in saying that in all the 
history of the conventions, this organ- 
ization, and those that preceded it, we 
have never had such a large number of 
delegates as we have here. We have 
never had a better program than we 
have for you this year, and I am sure 
that, judging from all the meetings 
that I have attended, there has never 
been one from which you will derive 
as much pleasure and benefit as you 
will from this one in Milwaukee.’ 
Now, in a general way, that is about 
the way I am going to start out. There 


- is no doubt in my mind that everything 


I have said, and some more I am going 
to say, is going to be true 

“IT will tell you why I think Wis- 
consin is the best affiliated society of 
the A. V. A. 


(1) It has the second largest number 
of memberships. 

(2) It has consistently sent the 
largest number of delegates to the con- 
ventions, no matter where they were 
held. 

(3) It is centrally located. 

(4) It has the largest affiliated society 
(Illinois) close by, with Ohio and 
Indiana not far away. 

(5) The meeting is to be in the city 
of Milwaukee, which has the most 
outstanding vocational institution in 
the United States. People are eager 
for an opportunity, an excuse, to come 
here and learn more about the Mil- 
waukee Vocational School. 

‘I have heard Dr. Cooley make his 
speeches about the philosophy back of 
vocational education many times. I 
have read his literature and shall 
probably read it many more times. 

“One of his points is that vocational 
education makes customers. Mr. Cooley 
did not give me the figures that proved 
his point, however, so I baat them 
out myself. Of the 157,000 ‘amilies in 
the city of Milwaukee, 128,000 own at 
least one automobile. The department 
stores in this city last year sold 425 


million dollars worth of goods. Your 
income taxes in Milwaukee increased 
22% while those of the U. S. as a 
whole decreased 2%. You built four 
million dollars worth of buildings and 
ranked sixth among all of the cities of 
the U. S. in the amount of building 
that was done. 

“That it does produce customers has 
certainly been true so far as Milwaukee 
and Wisconsin are concerned. 

* * * &* 


“Now I hope you folks will do all 
of these things, and put the convention 
over in this way so that I can use this 
speech which I have already made up."’ 

Mr. Z. M. Smith, Secretary of the 
American Vocational Association, was 
called upon next. He recited the 
“funeral service’’ in Buffalo, in 1923, 
when the members decided there were 
not enough of them to hold another 
annual meeting. A conditional invita- 
tion was extended to meet in Indian- 
apolis. With a membership of less than 
700, and an indebtedness of $3,300, they 
ended with a membership of over 
1200, with the indebtedness paid, 
and about $1,000 in the treasury. So 
they had a meeting in Cleveland, and 
then in Louisville; in Los Angeles, and 
Philadelphia; and last year in New 
Orleans. All that time the organiza- 
tion has been growing in numbers. 

“I have already outlined to Mr. 
Cooley the set-up that will enable you 
to put on in Milwaukee the best con- 
vention that any association has ever 
put on. He may modify it in any way 
that will be most effective. The A. V. 
A. expects Milwaukee and Wisconsin 
to put on this convention and carry 
it through. 

“The officers of the Association have 
the responsibility for naming the local 
chairman in charge of general arrange- 
ments. We have decided that the man 
who can lead the forces in this city 
and in this state is R. L. Cooley. 
Unless there is serious objection in 
Milwaukee and Wisconsin, we would 
like to ask him to take the responsi- 
bility of taking the local chairman- 
ship of this committee. 

“This is the largest attendance at a 
preliminary organization meeting of 
any meeting that we have had any- 
where in the United States, with the 
exception of Los Angeles, where the 
meeting was made a joint affair with 
another local organization. 

“I fully expect that that speech Mr. 
Chapman has already outlined to you 
will be 100% appropriate on December 
10, when the fifth annual convention 
of the A. V. A. is opened here in your 
city.”” 

Mr. Hambrecht moved that the sug- 
gestion of the Executive Committee 
of the A. V. A. that Mr. R. L. Cooley 
be general chairman, be put in the 
form of a motion. Motion was made, 
and seconded. The vote was unanimous 
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Preliminary organization meeting for the Milwaukee Convention. 


List of attendance at the preliminary confer- 
ence for the American Vocational Association 
convention, held at the Schroeder Hotel, Mil- 
waukee, Wis., at 12:00 o'clock noon, March 
22, 1930. 

A. V. A. OFFICERS 
Paul W. Chapman, President, Athens, Ga. 
Z. M. Smith, Secretary, Indianapolis, Ind. 
From Milwaukee, and the State of Wisconsin 
Mapison—John Callahan, State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction; Geo. P. Hambrecht, 

State Director of Vocational Education; W. F. 

Faulkes, State Supervisor, Rehabilitation. 
Mitwauxee—J. H. Lasher, Rehabilitation Divi- 

sion. 

Mapison—O. H. Johnson, State Rehabilitation 

Office; Chas. Beardsley, State Rehabilitation 





in favor of Mr. Cooley's taking this 
chairmanship. 

Mr. Cooley responded to the elec- 
tion, saying that he recognized the 
distinction and the honor. Mr. Ham- 
brecht then spoke a few words in behalf 
of the State Board of Vocational Edu- 
cation, and Mr. John Callahan spoke 
for the State Board of Public Instruc- 
tion. Dr. Lapp of Marquette University 
spoke of a go Sy growth 
from the stage of ‘‘infancy, in swad- 
dling clothes,’’ to its present state, as 
he finds it, “‘in frock coat, silk hat, 
carrying a cane, and with money in 
its pocket.’’ He remarked that in the 
early days of the National Society for 
the Promotion of Vocational Educa- 
tion, a group the size of the meetin 
present would have been a good seed 
convention by itself. 





Office; H. C. Thayer, State Supervisor, Teacher 
Training; Regina E. Groves, Supervisor of 
Commercial Dep’t., and Teacher Trainer, State 
Board for Vocational Education; Louis M. 
Sasman, State Supervisor, Agriculture; Ivan G. 
Fay, Itinerant Teacher Trainer. 

Menominie—Clyde Bowman, Dean, School of 
Industrial Education, Stout Institute. 

Kauxauna—B. D. Rice. 

SuesoyGan—J. G. Childs, Coordinator, Voca- 
tional School. 

Appteton—H. G. Noyes, Joint Coordinator, 
Adult Trade Extension. 

Mapison—J. H. Brown, Labor Temple. 

Mitwavuxee—Frank Bruce, Bruce Publishing Co.; 
John J. Metz, Bruce Publishing Co.; Dr. Stewart 
Scrimshaw, Professor of Industrial Relations, 
Marquette University; Dr. John A Lapp, Pro- 
fessor of Social Sciences, Marquette University; 
Dr. C. M. Purin, Director of Extension Divi- 
sion, University of Wisconsin; Milton C. 
Potter, Superintendent of Schools; Charles 
F. Perry, Public School Board; Miss Ella L. 
Babcock, Public School Board; Miss Ora 
Blanchar, Principal, Girls’ Technical High 
School; James L. Cox, Principal, Boys’ Tech- 
nical High School; Earl L. Ferguson, Manager, 
Milwaukee Association of Commerce, Con- 
vention Bureau. 

Chicago, Ill. 

L. W. Wahlstrom, 330 Webster Avenue, Manager 
of Exhibits for the A. V. A. 

Representatives from the Milwaukee Vocational School: 

R. L. Cooley, Director 

Wm. F. Rasche, Principal 

R. B. Otis, Directing Engineer 

R. H. Rodgers, Chief, Teacher Training and Re- 
search Dept. 

Elizabeth Tonigan, Supervisor, Clothing 

Isabel Scholl, Supervisor, Foods 

Frank A. Maas, Seunciae, Personal Problems 

Miss Lenys Laughton, Supervisor, Commercial 
Dept. . 

Mrs. Cora Belding, Girls’ Counselor 

R. W. Tarbell, Teacher Training Dept. 


Harry S. Belman, Teacher Training Dept. 
Wm. F. Patterson, Director Employment and 

Guidance Dept. 

H. M. Winkel, Instructor, Commercial Dept. 
Ray J. Matasek, Instructor, Commercial Art 
Mrs. Harriet Paul, Instructor, Home Making 

Division 
Mrs. Florence Van de Wall, Instructor, Home 

Making Division 
James Sidlow, Instructor of Apprentices 
R. N. Hurless, Instructor, Foundry 
Benjamin Frey, Instructor of Apprentices 
Henry Wagner, Instructor, Painting and Decorat- 

ing 
Marie Davidson, Secretary to Mr. Cooley 

City Vocational Directors, Wisconsin: 

A. M. Bleyer, Oshkosh; A. A. Kruschke, Two 
Rivers; O. J. Dorr, Fond du Lac; A. L. Nimtz, 
Manitowoc; Harry P. Hurley, West Allis; Herb 
Heilig, Appleton; Jacob Spies, Sheboygan; Harley 
M. Brook, Eau Claire; B. C. Trueblood, Water- 
town; A. G. Western, South Milwaukee; H. O. 
Eiken, Green Bay; T. S. Rees, Racine; Wm. T. 
Sullivan; Kaukauna; L, H. Funkey, Stoughton; 
J. E. Tepoorten, Cudahy; A. G. McCreary, Beloit. 





| 
LIFE MEMBERSHIPS IN 
AMERICAN VOCATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION, 
April 1, 1930 

STATE oO. 
Alabama - - - I 
District of Columbia - 2 
Indiana - -= = 2 | 
Louisiana - - - I 
New Jersey - - - I 
New York - - - I 
West Virginia * -* I 
Total - - - - 9 
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AMERICAN VOCATIONAL ASSOCIATION, Inc. 


Membership April 1, 1930. Legislative Committee 
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SO ere 9 39 29 17 4 s | 3 - 103 g.H. A. Tiemann, Supervisor of Trade and 
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ees Bee 24 71 50 OR Ere Pee ae 145 10. L. A. Wilson, Asst. Commissioner for Voca- 
See ie 7 16 47 12 | 1 | GQ: iP esas 87 tional and Extension Education, Albany, 
20. Massachusetts.......... Ee Oe eee “i 7 teens | | Ree 7 New York. 
|, ree 3 27 21 95 9 155 11. Thomas H. Quigley, Professor of Industrial 
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Se 6 83 54 14 p | A teen fe 12. L. B. Travers, Director of Adult and n- 
i) ree Spats 128 78 118 11 see 6 | ; 341 tinuation Education, Oakland, California. 
See eee ee Foe I I 13. L. R. Humpherys, State Supervisor of Agri- 
26. Nebraska...... cexeae I 21 2 3 27 cultural Education, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
ee ae: 1 9 Il 8 reed 2 | | -. 31 14. R. L. Bynum, State Supervisor of Vocational 
28. New Hampshire ee ere : I 4 cee + ve I Rehabilitation, Nashville, Tennessee. 
ap. Deow Wemey. ........55. 5 31 9 42 4 | gi 15. F. G. Nichols, Associate Professor of Educa- 
oo. New TOMm........... hers I 13 746 75 5 | 840 tion, Harvard University, Cambridge, Massa- 
31. New Mexico......... - 12 11 5 sen | 28 chusetts. 
32. North Carolina apr, een 42 II 6 4 2 | ee | 65 ADVISORY 
33. North Dakota.......... 3 35 I hve ; 39 16. R. L. Cooley, Director of Vocational Educa- 
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SE RNID. ons ps vnsce'es 2 83 22 39 | 146 17. Charles A. Prosser, Director, Dunwoody 
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39. South Carolina...... 3 118 53 4 1 | 179 Ocean City Summer School 
40. South Dakota.......... 2 1 I I ica’ Bind | ; 5 ? , i 
41. Tennessee......... ceeta I 8 3 oe I “Si eS The 1930 session of this nationally 
42. Texas.......-........ 13 | 175 69 | 127 | ..... 1 2] 2 | #9 famous State Summer School will open 
Ne aataeala pienhd Oign 2 a &.. on June 30 and will close on August 2. 
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And Still the AV.A.Grows 


Nebraska Vocational Agricultural Ass'n 


We have now received dues from 
twenty men engaged in some phase of 
vocational agriculture work and shall 
complete our affiliation with the Amer- 
ican Vocational Association at once. 

Every instructor in the state should 
join our association and thus become 
affiliated with the A. V. A. In some 
other states the dues are higher than 
ours will be for the next fiscal year 
ind are budgeted for certain —— 
ncluding a small amount of aid to 
teams representing the state in na- 
‘ional contests. Men who have not 
aid the $1.25 for the remainder of 
his year should send it in at once. 

Following is a list of the men whose 

ues have been received at the time 
this is written and who will be charter 
members of our association: 


E. W. Bailey, Filley 

H. E. Bradford, Lincoln 
L. D. Clements, Lincoln 
Allen Cook, Kearney 

R. A. Drishaus, Ashland 
Homer Farrar, Holmesville 
R. M. Kildee, Eagle 

J. A. Kovanda, Ord 

I. E. Lindstrom, Milligan 
C. C. Minteer, Lincoln 

V. J. Morford, Seward 

H. F. Peters, Hastings 

E. I. Rosenberger, Pawnee City 
L. L. Rulla, Geneva 

J. L. Roth, Hay Springs 
G. E. Scheidt, Scotia 

G. A. Spidel, Waverly 
James O. Tilly, Ainsworth 
J. E. Tuning, Milford 
Harold F. Vance, Ponca 
—From the Nebraska Vocational Agricul- 
turist. 


direction of Frank K. Phillips, manager 
of the Education Department of the 
American Type Founders Company, 
Jersey City, New Jersey. 

The Printing Courses have been con- 
ducted in the Ocean City State Summer 
School since 1915. During that time 
students have been enrolled from nine- 
teen states, including nearly all along 
the Atlantic Seaboard and as far west 
as Idaho and as far south as Alabama. 
So far as can be learned no state has 
ever refused to accept the certificates 
nor has any university failed to ac- 
knowledge the college credits awarded 
by the printing department of the 
Ocean City State Summer School. 

As the major course in the Printing 
Department is a ‘‘Methods’’ Course, a 
large outfit is not necessary. No in- 
struction in machine composition, cy]- 
inder or aucomatic presswork is fur- 
nished. The printing outfit corresponds 
to that usually installed in a junior 
high school. 
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LIFE MEMBERS 


in, ther 


NTHUusIASM for life memberships in 

the A. V. A. is growing. Expres- 

sions of approval of this far- 
reaching step in the development of 
the association and its program are 
voiced by representatives from every 
section of the United States. The out- 
look is encouraging for a total of 
1000 members, within a comparatively 
short time, in this highly-valued class 
of membership. With an endowment 
fund of not less than $100,000.00, the 
sum which 1000 life memberships will 
provide, the A. V. A. will be on a 
footing financially that will make 
possible a continuous, aggressive pro- 
gram of constructive activities. This 
fund will be used as an endowment as 
provided in the Constitution. 


Each of the more than 8000 members 
of the A. V. A. could render the cause 
of vocational education a great service 
by joining with nine others in his or 
her locality in securing at least one A. 
V. A. life membership. This one mem- 
bership could be secured in one of 
several ways, as, for example: (1) by 


interesting a man or woman who will 
pay the one hundred dollars for a life 
membership, (2) by each of the ten in 
the group contributing ten dollars on 
a life membership for a friend actively 
interested in vocational education, (3) 
by inducing an organization such as a 
school, a local or State educational 
association, a business firm, a civic 
club, to purchase a life membership as 
a means of honoring a worthy friend 
of vocational education. 


Why not set up as an immediate 
goal for the current year, for each State 
Vocational Association, the securing of a 
minimum of two life memberships? 
Several States could go beyond this 
goal this year. What better activity 
could a State Vocational Association 
sponsor than to organize its member- 
ship into local, county or district 
groups of ten and to inspire each group 
to secure at least one life membership, 
locally, in the A. V. A.! The present 
is the time for action on this matter. 
Why delay! 

Z. M. Situ, Secretary. 


Send application to Z. M. Smith, Room 225, State House, Indianapolis, Indiana. 


---------—-_-—-——-—_-_-----_---- 


APPLICATION BLANK 


fe ated 


, State... 


hereby apply for life membership in the American Senieed Association for cot or 
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New Life Members 








Joun A. Linxe 


Mr. John A. Linke, Agricultural 
Agent for the Federal Board for Voca- 
tional Education since 1917, has been 
made the recipient of a Life Member- 
ship in the American Vocational Asso- 
ciation by the vocational agriculture 
teachers and state leaders of the North 
Central Region. The presentation was 
made at the Welch Banquet session of 
the Regional Conference at Chicago 
in March by State Supervisor E. E. 
Gallup of Michigan. It came from these 


Continued on Page 10 





WESLEY A. O'LEARY 


Mr. Wesley A. O'Leary, Assistant 
Commissioner of Education in New 
Jersey in charge of vocational educa- 
tion, was born at Southborough Mas- 
sachusetts. He was g¢ducated in the 
public schools of Massachusetts and 
Dartmouth College at which institu- 
tion he was graduated in 1895. He 
also studied at the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology and the sum- 
mer schools of Harvard and Clark 
Universities. 

He served his apprenticeship as a 
teacher in the rural schools of New 
Hampshire and Vermont while a stu- 
dent at Dartmouth. After a short 
period in industry he became a teacher 
in the public schools of his native 
town. Two years later he entered 
private school work, serving succes- 
sively in St. Mark’s School and the 
Worcester Military Academy. In 1900 
he returned to public school work as 
first assistant in the Portsmouth, New 
Hampshire, High School. After eight 
years as principal and teacher in the 
public schools of Portsmouth and New 
Bedford, Massachusetts, he became 
director of the New Bedford Voca- 
tional School. He served four years in 
this position and then joined the 
faculty of Pratt Institute where he had 
charge of the training of vocational 
teachers. In 1914 he established the 
Essex County Vocational School and 
became its first director. Three years 


Continued on Page 10 





R. W. Grecory 


The vocational oe teachers 


of Indiana presented R. W. Gregory, 
Assistant Professor of Agricultural 
Education at Purdue University, with 
a Life Membership in the American 
Vocational Association. The presenta- 
tion was made at the annual meeting 
of the North Central Regional Con- 
ference in Chicago in March. 

Mr. Gregory was born and reared 
upon a farm in Morgan county, Indi- 
ana. After graduating from high school 


Continued on Page 10 








| _ NEW LIFE MEMBERSHIP PLAN 
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The executive committee of the A. V. A. has approved for 
the current year the payment of one hundred dollars on the 
instalment plan for a life membership in the A. V. A. The 
following form has been mailed to every member of the asso- 
ciation. Either the card which you received or the coupon 
below may be used in sending your acceptance of this plan 
to Z. M. Smith, Room 225, State House Indianapolis, Indiana. 


7 
I eimai | 
(P.0. AND STATE) | 
promise to pay the sum of one hundred dollars for a life | 
membership in the American Vocational Association, | 
Inc., payments to be made in instalments as follows: 
Twenty dollars on or before April 20, 1930 

Ten dollars on or before May 10, 1930 | 
Ten dollars on or before June 10, 1930 | 
Ten dollars on or before July 10, 1930 | 

Ten dollars on or before Aug. 10, 1930 
Ten dollars on or before Sept. 10, 1930 | 
Ten dollars on or before Oct. 10, 1930 | 

Ten dollars on or before Nov. 10, 1930 
Ten dollars on or before Dec. 10, 1930 | 
| 


with interest at the rate of six per cent per annum on 
L_ any unpaid balance from December 10,,1930 until paid. 


“Most of us who are engaged in work in the field of voca- 
tional education will never have large sums of money with 
which to endow educational institutions. Few of us, when 
our bequests are announced, will have established trust funds 
to perpetuate agencies that we think are especially worth 
while. These philanthropies must, for the most part, be left 
to those engaged in more remunerative occupations. 


Yet to a greater extent than most multi-millionaires, we 
have convictions on the subject of education. Out of our 
experiences on the educational frontier, we have developed a 
philosophy and initiated a program. It has been an alluring 
adventure. A great privilege! And what snug satisfaction 
comes from a knowledge of the progress made. The work 
must go on. It will. But regardless of how extensive and com- 
plete a program of vocational education may be developed in 
years to come, there will never be another group engaged in 
this phase of education so intensely interested in perpetuating 
its ideals, aims, and objectives, as those now identified with 
the American Vocational Association. 

There are many members of the A. V. A. who want to make 
this permanent program of activit ssible. Through con- 
certed effort it will not be difficult. Col ectively, we can endow 
our association.””—PAUL W. CHAPMAN, President, A. V. A. 


Mr. Chapman was the first to become a life member under 
this plan. 
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New Life Members—John A. Linke 


men of the ‘‘old Northwest’’ because 
of their recognition of Mr. Linke’s 
loyalty and untiring devotion to the 
cause of vocational agriculture. He has 
been a kindly, sympathetic leader, 
optimistic poe j unselfish, liberal and 
tactful, a man with whom men could 
deal. The North Central Region esteems 
it a rare privilege to do homage to 
him. 

Mr. Linke was born on a farm in 
Bartholomew County, Indiana, on 
March 6, 1871. It was his good furtune 
to have a father and mother who were 
interested in seeing their children re- 
ceive an education. As a consequence 
Mr. Linke has been in school all his life. 
He graduated from the graded schools 
of the county and then for six years 
was a teacher there. In 1897 he grad- 
uated from Hope Normal School at 
Hope, Indiana. He enrolled in Indiana 
University that fall and during the 
next seven years ‘‘taught and was 
taught’’ to the extent that he was 
granted a Master’s degree in Education 
in June, 1904. From the fall of 1903 
until June, 1913, Mr. Linke served suc- 
cessfully as superintendent of schools 
at North Salem, Brownstown, and 
Seymour, Indiana. In September, 1913, 
he enrolled in the School of Agriculture 
at Purdue University and graduated 
two years later. He was immediately 
taken into the Extension Department 
of Purdue University as an assistant to 
Dr. Z. M. Smith and remained with 
him until taking up his present duties 
in October, 1917. 

John A. Linke has the love and 
respect of those who work with him. 
We doff our hats to him and wish 


him well. 
* * oe ok 


Puysiotocy AND Heattu—By C. E. 
Turner, M. A., Ph. D., Professor of 
Biology and Public Health, Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. 
Published by D. C. Heath & Com- 
pany, 1929. 

This book is written especially for 
students in the late junior high school 
and early senior high school. It is 
sufficiently scientific to meet the needs 
of pupils in these grades and to give 
them a thorough knowledge of funda- 
mental physiological facts. The book 
is profusely illustrated with clear-cut 
drawings, which should aid the pupil 
greatly in understanding the printed 
pase. The list of questions at the 

eginning of each chapter tend to 
create a readiness and furnish a drive 
for the pupil to proceed in the study 
of that unit of subject matter. The dis- 
cussion questions and experiments at 

the close of each chapter serve as a 

guide to the teacher to further enrich 

the course. In plan and execution I 

regard it as a model text book on this 

subject.—Emma Baie. 


New Life Members—Wesley A. O' Leary 


later he was appointed by the late 
Dr. Kendall as Assistant Commissioner 
of Education and assigned to the 
supervision of the vocational schools, 
manual training, continuation schools 
and the training of vocational teachers. 

At the outbreak of the World War 
Mr. O'Leary was called into service 
by the War Department. He was de- 
tailed to the Rock Island Arsenal 
where he established a school for the 
training of officers for the division of 
equipment and supplies in the Ord- 
nance Department. 

For many years Mr. O'Leary has 
given close study to the needs and 
possibilities of education for industry. 
Some fifteen years ago he made a 
special study for the National Society 
for Vocational Education of the educa- 
tional needs of adult workers in indus- 
try. The following year he directed 
an educational survey for the New 
York Factory Commission of a number 
of the industries of New York City. 
He also made a study of apprenticeship 
and industrial training for the United 
States Department of Labor and was 
retained by this department to organize 
an exhibit for the San Francisco 
Exposition. 

In addition to these studies, Mr. O’- 
Leary collaborated with Dr. C. A. 
Prosser in a survey of the Mechanic 
Arts High School of Boston and in the 
preparation of pamphlets on the train- 
ing of vocational teachers, legislation 
for vocational education and short 
unit courses for industrial workers. 


LIFE MEMBERSHIPS 


An institution is no stronger than 
the foundation upon which it rests. An 
institution to be secure must have the 
ability to project itself into the future. 
It must then be in a position to realize 
these ambitions and aspirations when 
the time comes for their logical and 
orderly appearance. 

For this reason banks have capital 
stock and surplus credit, educational 
institutions build up endowments and 
life insurance companies establish large 
reserves. These credit resources serve 
as a safeguard against the uncertainties 
of income from current business and 
financial sources. 


The American Vocational Associa- 
tion needs to follow the practices of 
sound business procedure and provide 
for the permanent establishment of its 
plans and ideals. A substantial endow- 
ment fund will secure this stability 
and certainty as nothing else will. In 
this and other issues of the News 
Bulletin opportunities for securing Life 
Memberships in the A. V. A. have 
been extended, the money from such 
sources to go into a permanent endow- 
ment fund. 


% 


New Life Members—R. W. Gregory 


he enrolled in Purdue University in 
September 1913 and graduated from 
there with a degree in Agriculture, 
having specialized in Agricultural Edu- 
cation. His first job after leaving 
college was with Uncle Sam at thirty 
dollars per month. In 1919, he began 
teaching vocational agriculture in the 
Mooresville, Indiana, High School and 
remained there until October 1923 
when he resigned to do graduate work 
in the Department of Rural Education 
at Cornell University. He received his 
Masters Degree in September 1924 and 
joined the staff in Agricultural Educa- 
tion at Purdue as an Itinerant Teacher- 
Trainer in Vocational Agriculture. For 
the last three years he has been Chair- 
man of the Publications Committee 
and Editor of the News Bulletin for 
the American Vocational Association. 
—Z. M. Smith. 


Homemaking Education 


As A Man Sees It 


Epwin A. Lez 
Director of Division of Vocational Educa- 
tion, University of California 

Most women must be trained for at 
least two vocations. One of these voca- 
tions, homemaking, is permanent. The 
other is temporary in the great majority 
of cases. 

There are upwards of 25,000,000 
homes in the United States. There is 
accordingly a demand for approxi- 
mately 25,000,000 homemakers. 

Homemaking was formerly learned 
by girls in homes. Girls under modern 
conditions are mainly boarders and 
lodgers. The present generation of 
mothers is not capable of training 
daughters, due to rapid changes in 
science and art of home-making. 

The modern home, nevertheless, is the 
most important institution of society. As 
majority of homes of a community do a 
and think so does the community do 
and think. 

Home is a cooperative partnership 
in which all members have privileges 
and responsibilities. Wife is the di- 
rector-general of the home. Men should 
be trained for their share of the re- 
sponsibility of homemaking. 

Homemaking education rightly 
taught will reduce divorce, conserve 
childhood, cause a higher type of 
citizenship to evolve, build up a finer 
type of community. 

No young woman should be con- 
sidered educated who has not faced the 
real issues of marriage and home- 
making. 

No girl should be allowed to gradu- 
ate from a high school who has not 
considered, under a wise and sympa- 
thetic teacher, the basic problems 
which she will almost certainly face as 
a wife, mother, and homemaker. 
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NEWS NOTES 






























MICHIGAN 


Mr. E. E. Gallup, State Supervisor 
of Agricultural Education in Michigan 
is ready to testify that there is a Santa 
Claus. The reason for the re-birth of 
faith in this age old belief arises from 
the fact that on Christmas Day the 
vocational agriculture teachers of Mich- 
igan presented Mr. Gallup with a Life 
Membership in the National Education 
Association. Mr. Gallup has served 
vocational education loyally and faith- 
fully and is deserving of every honor 
his friends find it possible to bestow 
upon him. We offer ‘‘Congratulations, 
‘Old Man’.”’ 


CALIFORNIA 


The Bay Section of the California 
Vocational Association held its annual 
meeting on March 1 in Vallejo, Cal. 
The principal address was delivered 
by Captain C. W. Fisher, United 
States aw Yard, Mare Island, Cal. 
Other points of interest in this meeting 
may be briefly summarized as follows: 

1. This was an all day session, with 
a banquet and social dancing in the 
evening. 

2. Department meetings were held 
in the morning. 

3. The ladies and men met in separate 
groups for the noon luncheon. 

4. The early part of the afternoon 
was spent in a trip thru the Mare 
Island Navy Yards. Extremely interest- 
ing to the Vocational and Industrial 
instructors. 

5. The latter part of the afternoon 
was spent in round-table discussion. 

6. The California Vocational Asso- 
ciation extends to any member of the 
American Vocational Association or 
any State Vocational Association, who 
is touring or visiting the Pacific Coast 
this summer, a cordial invitation to 
attend all the meetings of the Fifth 
Annual Conference, to be held August 1 
and 2, on the Campus of the San Jose 
Teacher's College, in San Jose, Cal. 

Remarks by Captain C. W. Fisher, 
Manager, United States Navy Yard, 
Mare Island, Cal., before the meeting 
of the California Vocational Associa- 
tion at the Casa de Vallejo Hotel, 
Vallejo, Cal., March 1, 1930: 

I am to tell you of the qualities that 
the management desires to find in its 
employees, to the possible end that 
you may be able to assist in their 
development in the youth you are 
teaching. It is an old subject. About 


180 years B. C., an eloquent Hebrew 
discussed it; Sixty years ago, Thomas 
Carlyle wrote about it; four hundred 
and fifty years ago, Chaucer, in the 
earliest of English poetry, sang of it. 
In modern days volumes have been 
written, whole college courses estab- 
lished, and innumerable correspondence 
school courses deal with it. 

We must have good material to 
work with. The Rodesnandl good 
qualities must be present in such degree 
that they are capable of development. 
The opposite bad qualities must also 
be absent, for neither vocational train- 
ing nor employment at a trade will of 
themselves eradicate dishonesty, mal- 
ice, untruthfulness, cruelty, sloth. We 
must have fallow ground in which to 
work. It should contain the elements 
of interest, loyalty, obedience, honesty, 
self reliance, perseverance, industry, 
zeal. 

With good teaching, and employ- 
ment under the proper surroundings, 


- among skilled artisans of good char- 


acter, the youth or the new employee 
can be vastly improved. 

Good judgment develops from native 
intelligence and from observing ex- 
perienced men. 

Skill is developed from awkwardness 
by practice and perseverance. 

Self reliance is developed from the 
combination of skill and experience. 

Resourcefulness comes from thorough 
knowledge of the craft plus the ability 
to absorb all manner of information 
and store it away for future use. It is 
usually built largely on native inge- 
nuity. 

Loyalty can be largely developed 
from intelligent trust. 

All such qualities are valuable to 
any man. They are present to a con- 
siderable degree in most artisans. Of 
even greater value, however, are the 
qualities of initiative and leadership, 
which are like two brothers, and the 
possession of them marks their owner 
definitely for advancement and success. 
These two qualities are rare, and for 
that reason, as well as the fact that 
they have intrinsic value of their own, 
are the most valuable in any employee. 

Young men being educated for a 
trade should not be deceived. The sine 
qua non is hard work, and I mean just 
that—hard work. Any teacher that 
permits a boy to select a trade because 
the boy thinks it is easier than some 


others is false to his trust. Some trades 
require more physical strength than 
others, and it would be foolish to ad- 
vise a weakling to learn blacksmithing 
or boilermaking, of course, but the 
lighter trades such as patternmaking 
or electrotyping require even more 
application and study. The sum total 
of the demands on mind and muscle is 
about the same in any case. Where 
more mental effort is needed, there is 
usually less physical exertion required 
and vice versa,—and the total of both 
kinds of effort is invariably all the 
man has,—provided, of course, he is 
desirous of being a good mechanic. 

Also the working conditions should 
not be minimized. There should be 
accurate knowledge of the heat, con- 
finement, noise, dirt, confusion and 
discomfort to be expected. 

The rates of pay are usually well 
enough known to require no comment. 

And that brings me to the kind of a 
man any employer likes to see come to 
work. I have spoken of the traits of 
character, and have pointed out that 
many a-dreary lecture or sermon has 
been delivered dealing with them. 
But there are certain very practical 
points that are usually left out. Re- 
member we are discussing a man in- 
jected as a stranger into a rather hard- 
boiled organization, in the most high- 
ly competitive business in the worth - 
that of earning a living. The man 
must make poe | 

Such a man, the prospective employee: 

Should keep his mouth shut and his 
ears open. 

Should read all rules and notices 
thoroughly himself. 

Should render instant unquestioning 
obedience to authority. 

Should be jealous of his rights, but 
manifest this jealousy with utmost care. 

Not be a busybody, but pick up all 
he can about what is going on. 

Not permit himself to be disturbed 
by the envy or horse-play of his mates. 

Always be cheerful, and be able to 
take hard punishment, both verbal and 
financial for errors or violations of 
rules without losing his temper or 
becoming a grouch. 

Do a little more than demanded and 
do it better. 

Be very chary about mixing up with 
restricted output—it cuts both ways. 

Be prompt and punctual, and regular 
in attendance. 
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Learn that alcohol and work do not 
mix any better than alcohol and 
gasoline. Many seem to get away with 
it. But more fall,—and how! 

Be neat—put things away. Be clean. 

Be friendly but not obtrusive. 

Be self-reliant, but always ready to 
receive suggestions. 

Realize that the organization must 
be maintained. 

The average shop full of men is not 
unlike a room full of boys, swayed by 
evil mob spirit or by generous and 
noble impulses, in a bewildering com- 
bination that is as difficult to under- 
stand as it is fascinating to work with. 
A few leaders usually control it, and 
not always the rated men either. It is 
of vital importance that this leadership 
be good, not evil. Crowds and shops 
are easily swayed, and usually more 
easily swayed in the wrong direction 
than in the right. It is hantiaee doubly 
necessary that men be capable of right 
reasoning. 

We want men who are good citizens 
in the highest sense of the word. 
Home makers, city builders, intelligent 
voters, men who are thrifty instead of 
extravagant, who pay their bills, who 
—— and illustrate the dignity 
of labor. The insidious propaganda of 
those who would overthrow our cher- 
ished institutions must be shown forth 
in its naked falsity. Wickedness and 
graft are properly attacked; but the 
undermining of our body politic, built 
on the ‘ed's finest conception of the 
rights of man, is an attack that must 
be repulsed if we value our individual- 
ity, our homes, our communities. We 
want no Reds, we want true blue 
Americans. 


DELAWARE 
Seaford Vocational Agriculture Department 
Clears $21,394.01 in 10 Years 

Mr. R. W. Heim, State Director of 
Vocational Agriculture, reports that 
the Seaford Agriculture department, 
of which W. ighe Mowlds is in charge, 
gives this state the first definite figures 
of what has been accomplished after 
10 years of agricultural instruction, 
under the Smith-Hughes act, in Dela- 
ware. 

Records have been of untold value in 
the bringing out of some very en- 
lightening facts concerning vocational 
agriculture in the past 10 years at the 
seaford High School. These records 
are kept up to date each year by the 
instructor and the members of the 
most active in the state, for all boys 
who have enrolled in Vocational Agri- 
culture and are the means of obtaining 
the following data: 

There have been enrolled in the Sea- 
ford department of Vocational Agri- 
culture during the past 10 years 143 
boys—94 of whom have been farm 
reared. Of this group 77% are still 
engaged in agricultural lines while of 
the 49 town boys only 8% are at 


present engaged in agricultural work. 

The profits from the projects raised 
by these boys total $21,394.01 of 
which $20,160.11 has been made by the 
farm-reared boys. This gives an average 

rofit of $252.00 for each farm boy and 
oe for each town boy. 

Of those finishing agriculture 16 
have gone on to college. 

These results, as obtained by Mr. 
Mowlds, are most gratifying to those 
interested in agriculture for as long as 
we are able to keep over 75% of our 
farm youth remaining on the farm, 
and taking up the scientific as well as 
the practical side of agriculture while 
in school, the outlook for the future 
farmers is far from a gloomy one. 

This 10 year summary also shows 
that, as a general rule, it is unadvis- 
able for town boys to take agriculture 
when only 8% remain in agricultural 
lines over a period of 10 years. It seems 
advisable for our school systems to 
try and fit the pupils to those subjects 
which we find them best adapted. 


ILLINOIS 

The Illinois Vocational Association 
has just issued a hundred and sixty 
page bulletin of the proceedings of the 
Convention held November 1 and 2, 
1929. 

At a meeting of the Board of Di- 
rectors held in Chicago, March 22, 
1930, it was decided to hold the next 
convention of the Illinois Vocational 
Association in Chicago, Friday and 
Saturday, November 7 and 8, 1930. 

The new state supervisor of indus- 
trial education for filinois, is Mr. J. 
W. Thompson. At the time of his ap- 
pointment, Mr. Thompson was an in- 
structor of carpentry estimating in the 
Washburn Continuation School, Chi- 
cago. He graduated from high school 
in Fairfield, Illinois, attended Hay- 
ward College and the Northern Illinois 
Teachers College in DeKalb, and later 
completed a course at Lewis Institute. 
His teaching experience includes work 
in the rural schools of Illinois as 
teacher and my yy He taught man- 
ual training in the Chicago Schools 
for several years, and his work re- 
cently has been in connection with 
carpenter apprentices. In addition to 
his experience as teacher, Mr. Thomp- 
son has worked as a carpenter and 
contractor, and has served as Secretary 
of Carpenters Local Union, Number 
643. 
"Fhe Chicago Industrial Arts Round 
Table, an organization of teachers of 
vocational and practical arts subjects 
in the schools of Chicago and vicinity, 
has held many interesting meetings the 
past winter. The first was divided into 
departmental discussion groups, and 
was held at the Y. M. C. A. The 
second was a luncheon meeting at the 
convention of the Illinois Vocational 
Association, and Dr. W. T. Bawden 
was the speaker. At the third meeting 


+ 


which was held at the Y. M. C. A., 
reports of the American Vocational 
Association convention in New Orleans 
were given by several members. The 
fourth meeting, at the Francis Parker 
School, consisted of group meetings at 
which each group exhibited projects 
and el their development and 
use. The fifth meeting was a visit to 
the Bell Telephone Company, and a 
study of their training school methods. 
The sixth meeting was held at the 
printing plant of R. R. Donnelley & 
Sons. Mr. A. DeSauty gave a talk on 
book binding, and the members had 
an opportunity to visit the largest 
private printing plant in the world. 
Attendance at the Round Table meet- 
ings averages over eighty, and the 
members receive much benefit and 
stimulation. Other Round Table groups 
in Illinois are the Peoria Round Table 
and the Fox River Valley Round 
Table. 
NEW JERSEY 

A few days ago I saw a linoleum 
block poster made by one of the pupils 
from the Ocean City State Summer 
School. It was a striking thing, well 
done and a “‘sure sign to catch atten- 
tion’’. 

NORTH DAKOTA 

Lucile Horton is the new teacher 
trainer at the State College, Fargo, 
succeeding Frances Bailey, resigned. 
Miss Horton was recently in teacher 
training work in Tennessee. 

Ella Johnson, a graduate of Univer- 
sity of Minnesota and with experience 
in adult teaching, was added to the 
vocational staff in October. She is 
filling a six month's — as itiner- 
ant adult teacher in homemaking. 

Adult Classes in Homemaking 

A new venture in home economics 
education for North Dakota took life 
October 15 in Fargo, when adult classes 
for homemakers and business women 
opened for an eight weeks’ unit under 
the itinerant teacher, Miss Ella John- 
son. Fourteen classes were given with 
an enrollment of 392 women, and a 
total attendance of 1,446. A total of 
80 classes were held. Similar eight week 
units are being conducted in three 
other centers—Minot, Velva and Grand 
Forks, and present -indications would 
warrant the belief that 1000 women 
will be reached through these evening 
classes. This has all been made possible 
through the additional George-Reed 
funds and marks a definite forward 
step in vocational home economics in 
North Dakota. 

It is probable that at least two voca- 
tional day schools will employ their 
home economics teacher for longer 
than nine months this year, thus 
strengthening the home project work 
in those communities. 

NEBRASKA 

The Nebraska State Board for Voca- 

tional Education announces the ap- 
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pointment of Sidney Owen of Phoenix, 
Arizona, as State Supervisor of Trade 
and Industrial Education, to succeed 
Harvey L. Freeland who resigned to 
accept a position in the Hawaiian 
Islands. 

Mr. Owen was selected from a large 
number of applicants. He is City Di- 
rector of Vocational Education in 
Phoenix, where his work attracted 
much favorable comment. 

He is a product of the University 
of Arizona and the Colorado State 
College. He is a machinist by trade. 

Mr. Owen and family will arrive in 
Lincoln early in March. 











SIDNEY OWEN 


NEW YORK 

A meeting of the Capital jDistrict 
Vocational Guidance Association was 
held in the Oneida School, Schenec- 
tady, Wednesday evening, March 1gth. 
Mr. Harry Linton, Assistant Principal 
of the Milne Junior High School, 
Albany, presided at the meeting. 

After Mr. Austin Coulson had re- 
viewed the activities of the annual 
meeting of the Vocational Guidance 
Association at Atlantic City, Mr. 
George Hutcherson, State Supervisor 
of Guidance, introduced the speaker 
of the evening Mr. Robert Hoppock, 
Field Secretary of the National Voca- 
tional Guidance Association. Mr. Hop- 
pock spoke on “What Vocational 
Guidance Means, What It Is Doing, 
and What It Hopes to Accomplish’’. 

He pointed out that vocational 
guidance will not tell an individual 
what occupation he should follow nor 
will it put everyone into the right 
occupation but it will give to the 
boy or girl about to go to work, 
reliable and informative data on occu- 
pations so that he or she will be 
guided in making better choices. 

Mr. Hoppock also stressed the fact 
that if it is worth-while spending 
hundreds of millions of dollars on 


school buildings, teachers salaries, 
books and equipment, it is certainly 
worth-while to place guidance teach- 
ers and counselors in the schools to see 
that this expense of educating youth 
results in guiding them in the right 
avenue of employment. 

Mr. Hoppock believed that the 
field of guidance holds great possi- 
bility; that it offers many problems to 
be solved but that it is a movement 
that will result in making millions of 
people happier in their jobs and cap- 
able of a larger earning power. 


Guidance Teachers Elect Officers at Na- 
tional Meeting 


At the annual convention of the 
National Vocational Guidance Asso- 
ciation held at Atlantic City February 
20, 21 and 22, the following officers 
were appointed: Miss Emily Pritchard 
Cooley, Director of Vocational Guid- 
ance, New Orleans, President; C. C. 
Robinson, National Council Y. M. C. 
A., first vice president; George E. 
Hutcherson, Supervisor of Guidance, 
New York State Department of Educa- 
tion; 2nd vice president. 


Directors and Supervisors of Vocational 
Schools In New York State Hold 
Annual Conference 
An annual conference of directors 
and supervisors of vocational schools 
in New York State was held at Syra- 
cuse, New York on January 23rd and 
24th for the purpose of discussing part- 
time schools, half-time corporation 
schools, apprentice training and indus- 
trial high schools. Mr. Oakley Furney, 
Chief of the Industrial Education Bu- 
reau, State Education presided. The 
meeting was addressed by Dr. L. A. 
Wilson, Assistant Commissioner for 
Vocational Education, State Education 
Department. Mr. E. D. Fink, State 
Supervisor of industrial Teacher Train- 
ing, State Education Department spoke 
on regulations which are being con- 
sidered for in-service training of teach- 
ers; Mr. G. E. Hutcherson, State 
Supervisor of Guidance discussed a 
state guidance program; Mr. Roy G. 
Fales, State Supervisor of Industrial 
Arts gave a short description of 
courses of study in industrial arts 

which he has in preparation. 

In connection with part-time schools 
the problem of placement and training 
for seroma tl 4 boys and girls was 
discussed. It was found that in spite 
of a depression in the business world, a 
relatively small number of children 
were out of work. In the cities where 
the State Labor Department has juve- 
nile placement agents, it was decided 
that teachers would co-operate with 
them to secure employment for out of 
work children. In other places each 
school would develop a placement 
program for itself. 

In half-time co-operative work the 
programs developed in York, Pennsylva- 


nia and Cincinnati, Ohio were discussed, 
the group being of the opinion that co- 
operative work could be developed in 
many New York state communities 
where it would be impossible to estab- 
lish trade schools on account of the 
cost of building and equipment. A 
number of directors from the larger 
cities of the State thought that two 
years of full-time trade work followed 
by a four year co-operative high school 
rogram would be very advantageous 

cause many boys and girls graduate 
from a two-year trade course at 16 
yeats of age and desire additional 
schooling. 


The co-operative program is nearly 
always a related subject program, 
consisting of instruction in science, 
mathematics, drawing, design and re- 
lated academic subjects. This makes it 
possible for a boy receiving instruction 
on the co-operative plan to perfect 
himself in trade or technical occupa- 
tions on the job and receive good 
general and technical training in school. 


ne 4 Nom training was reported by 
local directors to have aroused wide- 
spread interest in the state, especially 
in the building and metal trades. 
While apparently the number of jour- 
neymen workers in all industrial occu- 
pations is decreasing, the number of 
and demand for skilled journeymen is 
not. This explains the reasons why 
representatives of industries are so 
anxious to have the schools help in 
the development of apprentice train- 
ing. The concensus of opinion among 
the directors was that school instruc- 
tion for apprentices should be given 
in day time and as a part of the regular 
working week. When this was ate 
to be impossible the instruction should 
be given at night. In addition to the 
building and metal trades there has 
arisen a demand for apprentice train- 
ing in automobile repair work. 


The question of whether or not four- 
year industrial high school courses 
should be established in New York 
State was discussed at length. At 
present nearly all industrial high schools 
offer two-year trade courses. How- 
ever, since these courses are open to 
boys who are eighth grade pin, sally 
many afe too young to enter trades 
when they graduate hens trade school. 
This has resulted in a demand from the 
students and then parents for a longer 
trade course. It was felt that while 
certain craft trades like printing in- 
cluded a sufficiently large body of con- 
tent so that four full years of day 
trade work might be given, on the 
whole trade courses should be two 
years or less in length. A number of 
the men present at the meeting were 
in favor of restricting admission to 
two year industrial high school courses 
to Aaya who were ninth and teath 
grade graduates. 


Continued on Page 45 
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A Recent Survey of 
Printing Education 


By Cuaries W. SyLvEsTER 
Director, Division of Vocational Education, 
Baltimore, Maryland 


Baltimore has made rapid strides in 
Vocational Education, particularly as 
it pertains to the Printing Industry, 
during the past six years. The Balti- 
more Association of Commerce and 
The Engineers’ Club became intensely 
interested in the promotion of this 
type of education in our city more 
than two years ago. As a result of 
their interest, our program of Voca- 
tional Education has been enlarged, 
improved and greatly extended to 
meet the industrial and commercial 
needs of the city. In order to get a 
broad picture of large city Vocational 
Education programs with supporting 
information, and in order to test the 
soundness and validity of our present 
and projected program, a committee of 
three persons was selected to make a 
study of work in six cities. Those cities 
selected were Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, 
Milwaukee, Detroit, Cleveland and 
Buffalo. As some data had been secured 
a few months before in Denver and 
Los Angeles, it was decided to include 
these two Cities. 

That part of the survey which is of 
particular interest to this group, and 
which I have been asked to discuss, 
deals with Printing Education. The 
Cities referred to have been very co- 
operative in making it possible for us 
to secure information which we desir- 
ed. We were able to get a splendid 
picture of the educational work in 
printing in each city through observa- 
tion of classes at work and from con- 
ferences with teachers, principals and 
directors. In many instances we had 
an Opportunity to talk with representa- 
tives of industry. Almost without ex- 
ception, each city is thoroughly sold 
on the importance of Printing Educa- 
tion as a general education subject as 
well as a means of preparing students 
for trade employment. 


Printing for General Education Purposes 


Printing is one of the most important 
industrial arts subjects everywhere. In 
Buffalo and Cincinnati education work 
in printing is carried on in some ele- 
mentary schools. This is also true with 
respect to one of our schools in Balti- 


more. It seems to be a very popular and 
prominent subject in junior high schools 
and every city having junior high 
schools has included this subject in 
the curriculum. In Los Angeles there 
are 22 junior high school shops, 
Cleveland has 26 and in Denver and 
in our own city there are 9 each. In 
each city included in this survey there 
is Printing Education in the senior 
high schools. In Los Angeles there are 
29 high schools giving educational 
work in this field. There are six such 
schools in Cleveland, five in Denver, 
four in Cincinnati and a smaller number 
in the other cities, with splendidly 
equipped shops and definitely organiz- 
ed programs of Printing Education. 

Buffalo has one high school with an 
enrollment of 520. In Cincinnati there 
are 2400 students enrolled in senior 
high school printing courses. There 
are 2700 in Los Angeles and in Cleve- 
land 3434, with other cities well 
represented. This certainly indicates to 
me that Printing Education is not only 
worthwhile, but is exceedingly popular 
with the students, inasmuch as it is 
usually an elective subject. No city re- 
ferred to employs less than four teach- 
ers for printing instruction outside the 
vocational schools, and in Los Angeles 
there are 62 teachers devoting their 
full time to this work. It is interesting 
to note that the average number of 
students per teacher varies from 44 to 
227. This variation, of course, is largely 
due to the fact that more time for 
each pupil is being allotted to printing 
in some cities than ia others. The 
general average for all cities is 95 
pupils per teacher, which is considered 
quite enough for any one instructor 
to handle. 


Printing in Trade Schools 


With the exception of Cleveland, 
every city has at least one trade school 
in which printing is offered on a voca- 
tional basis. Milwaukee has two such 
schools, and in a few places, par- 
ticularly Los Angeles, printing is offer- 
ed as a trade subject in some of the 
high schools. This discussion, how- 
ever, will not include the subject work 
that is carried on in high schools, al- 
though in most instances, it is of equal 
importance and maintains the same 
standards of instruction and workman- 
ship. In Cleveland we find that the 
Cleveland gaa og Union No. 


53 Owns and operates a trade school 


for their apprentices. The Cleveland 
Pressmen's Union also operates a trade 
school and gives instruction in various 
kinds of press work. As printing is one 
of the most important trades in each 
city, it is quite natural that we found 
splendid programs of Vocational Print- 
ing Education. All cities seem to be 
alive to the situation and are doing 
everything they possibly can in various 
ways to meet the need for trained 
craftsmen in this field. 
Administrative Organization 

In every city, some person directly 
responsible to the Superintendent of 
Schools has charge of the administra- 
tion and supervision of all vocational 
schools and courses. In some cities, the 
title of this position is ‘Director of 
Vocational Education’’, while another 
is ‘‘ Associate Superintendent of Schools”’ 
and still another “Deputy Superin- 
tendent of Schools’’. Nearly every 
city has a plan all its own. In Milwau- 
kee we found the day school courses 
in the Boys Technical High School are 
the full-time unit trade type. The 
Milwaukee Vocational School is well 
known for its continuation part-time 
type. In Los Angeles, Pittsburgh and 
Buffalo, the all-day unit trade school 
predominates. Cincinnati is organized 
on a part-time cooperative basis, while 
in Denver we find that well known Op- 
portunity School, where students are 
allowed to come and go as time of each 
individual student permits. Our work 
in Baltimore is d & all-day unit 
trade school type with the part-time 
cooperative feature in the latter part 
of the course. All cities are carrying 
on a splendid evening school program 
for the apprentices and journeymen 
from industry. The one great difficulty 
which exists but which is also en- 
couraging, is the fact that all employ- 
ed workers who register for evening 
school work cannot be accommodated 
in the day school plant. 


Cooperative Relations with Industry 


Everywhere we find an attempt has 
been made to secure the cooperation 
and assistance of industry. In four 
cities we find definitely organized 
trade advisory committees composed 
of representatives of employers, em- 
ployees and Education. These advisory 
committees are meeting regularly and 
have much to do with the success of 
the Printing Department. While there 
are no can advisory committees in 
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some of the cities, almost without ex- 
ception the work is unanimously ap- 

roved by all groups, and assistance is 
Sine given by individual firms and 
labor organizations direct. 

Cincinnati with its part-time co- 
operative work, has perhaps the closest 
tie-up with industry, inasmuch as all 
students are employed during the 
period of training, thus providing em- 
ployment opportunities for all at the 
time they complete their course. No 
one, however, could desire better co- 
operation than we receive from the 
printers of Baltimore. They are an 
outstanding example of what can and 
should be done in each industry. In 
addition to providing employment for 
students, industry has given much 
assistance in the development of courses 
of instruction and in supplying equip- 
ment for the various schools. This 
feature, I believe, makes it possible 
for each school to operate on a most 
efficient basis. At least, this is our ex- 
perience in Baltimore and as the years 
go on, cooperation seems to be even 
more hediie. 

The advisory committees are ever 
ready to assist the schools with their 
many problems and, as a matter of 
fact, are a most valuable connecting 
link between industry and the school. 
Some of the functions of these com- 
mittees include the following: 


Determining the need for training, 


formulating rules and regulations, re- | 


viewing student applications, approv- 
ing and enforcing contracts, evaluating 
training and developing wage sched- 
ules, maintaining contact with co- 
operating organizations, assisting in 
securing the right type of equipment 
and materials, locating prospective in- 
structors, reviewing and approving 
courses of study, assisting in establish- 
ing trade courses, enforcing part-time 
school attendance and regulations, ad- 
justing complaints, inspecting appren- 
tice training, reporting to employers, 
certifying training results, and circu- 
lating apprentice publicity. 


Building and Equipment 


In the majority of the cities, the 
printing trade school is a department 
within the Vocational School. In 
Baltimore, a separate building has been 
provided for this work, as a definite 
administrative unit. Cincinnati has 
made plans for a new building espe- 
cially designe for printing trade work. 
The floor space ieonal to printing 
varies from 3780 square feet in Denver 
to 12,000 in Cincinnati. Figuring this 
in accordance with the per a. 
space area, we find that from 33 to 
100 feet is being used for each pupil. I 
believe that at least 75 square feet 
should be provided for each student in 
planning new buildings. Y ppomtoe equip- 
ment has been provided everywhere. 
In Denver we find equipment valued 


at $25,000, Cincinnati has a plant 
worth $85,000 and in Baltimore the 
equipment has meant an investment of 
approximately $100,000. With few ex- 
ceptions, the equipment is modern in 
every respect. In many schools, manu- 
facturers have been very cooperative 
in furnishing equipment on loan or at 
a great reduction in cost. In Cincinnati 
and in Baltimore, the majority of the 
equipment has been secured through 
the efforts of employing printers. The 
cost of equipment per pupil varies from 
$300 to nearly $1200 in the all day 
trade schools. 


Instructors and Students 


Qualifications of instructors in all 
Cities are very much alike. Men of long 
trade experience and with considerable 

reparation in the art of teaching have 
Seam secured for the various positions. 
The number of instructors employed 
varies from 3 in the Milwaukee Tech- 
nical High School to 10 in Cincinnati. 
The duties are not always the same. 
In some places we find that the in- 
structors serve part-time as co-ordi- 
nators. In the all-day trade school, the 
average number of students per teacher 
varies from 10 to 25. In the part-time 
schools, the number varies from 25 to 
O. 
Students have been selected very 
largely from a standpoint of age and 
grade. In a few places prognosis tests 
have been devised for the selection of 
students. In Baltimore this method of 
selection has worked out very satis- 
factorily. It is my feeling that such a 
procedure is well worth while. The 
number of students enrolled in printing 
trade courses varies from 43 in Detroit 
to 353 in Milwaukee. The largest all- 
day trade enrollment is ieunt in the 
Boys Technical High Trade School in 
Milwaukee, with 152. 

Type of Instruction 

A great variety of instruction is 
offered in each school. Courses include 
Hand Composition, Machine Composi- 
tion both Monotype and Linotype, 
Job, Automatic and Cylinder Press 
Work, Imposition, Typographic Lay- 
out, Bindery Work and Casting. There 
are also instances where engraving and 
lithography are carried on in connec- 
tion with the printing school. Buffalo 
has just opened a department of lithog- 
raphy and in Baltimore we will open 
a department about January 1. Mono- 
type, keyboard and caster instruction 
is offered in at least 4 cities and Lino- 
type operation and mechanism is offer- 
ed in most of the schools. Considerable 
attention is given to Bindery Work in 
many of the schools visited. Emphasis 
is being placed very largely on the 
type of work most needed in the com- 
munity. The employed craftsmen are 
fortunate in having provided for their 
benefit a great variety of trade courses 
in the evening schools. 





Production 


The kind of printing work produced 
is very much alike in each school. As 
far as we are able to determine, little, 
if any, work is done for agencies out- 
side of the school system. In some in- 
stances nearly all of the printing for 
the school system is done in school 
print shops, the major part of it being 
done in the trade school shop. While 
we do not do all of the school printing 
in Baltimore, we do work valued from 
$10,000 to $15,000 each year. In this 
respect, printing instruction is superior 
to most other types of trade instruc- 
tion. The printing schools have the 
most valuable types of jobs needed 
which conforms to Wright and Allen's 
evaluating factor ‘‘Effective training 
for work can best be given on a real 
job." As the matter of production is 
left in the hands of the administrative 
authorities of each school, the work is 
selected which fits in with the program 
of instruction. This is the feature which 
I cannot stress too strongly. It seems 
to me if the work is taken in as it 
ordinarily comes, without regard to 


_ the course of instruction, much harm 


can be done to the program of educa- 
tion. On the other hand, were it not 
possible to secure practical work, in- 
struction given would be of very little 
value, and the students in most cases 
would show very little interest in their 
work. 
Placement of Students 


The true measure of success of any 
Vocational School or course is: first, 
the possibility of all students finding 
employment, and second, the ability of 
those students to carry on efficiently 
and successfully. We find in Baltimore 
that a school with an enrollment of 90 
will provide about all the apprentices 
needed in our printing industry. We 
are surprised to find larger numbers 
of students in other places, thinking, 
perhaps, they might be turning out 
an over-supply, but the answer to that 
is the fact that all students of the 
schools visited are being placed in the 
industry. In some instances, students 
have been placed in related kinds of 
work, but this, I believe, is to the 
credit of the school in each case. In 
the paper business, the ink business 
and the supply business of all kinds, 
there is a need for young men who 
have a knowledge of printing, and 
therefore, it seems to me this is an 
opportunity not to be overlooked. 

The graduates from schools in these 
cities vary from 8 to 85 each year. 
There are many others, and this is 
articularly true in Baltimore, who 
oe the schools without graduating, 
for entrance into the industry. Many 
of these have met with unusual suc- 
cess, and have continued their training 
through evening school courses. More 
than 1oo students in our city have en- 
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Administration 
of a Program of 


Rehabilitation 


By T. E. Browne 
Director of Vocational Education, 
North Carolina 

Modern definitions of education have 
led us to accept any service that 
society can render the individual which 
enables him to increase his earning 
ability and his capacity for enjoying 
the social heritage, and which gives 
the power and the inclination to make 
his contribution as the obligation of 
public education. Based pe this con- 
ception of the function o 
am sure we all will concede that the 
sey for Vocational Rehabilitation 

as a strong claim for a place in every 
state program for public education. The 
work involved is largely a training 
process, which has to do with a group 
of the state’s wards, which is less 
capable of paying for its own training 
than any group. Much of the technique 
is identical with that used for giving 
vocational training to those citizens 
who are not physically handicapped, 
therefore, if Vocational training of the 

hysically fit is a responsibility of the 

Beate Departments a Education even 
to a greater extent is it the duty of the 
state's educational forces to provide 
training facilities for those who are 
handicapped. 

Vocational and educational guidance 
are rapidly gaining prestige in public 
education programs. The state cannot 
shirk the responsibility for aiding and 
advising its young citizens with respect 
to the intelligent selection of a voca- 
tion in which he can make the wisest 
and most valuable use of the training 
it has given this citizen, at tremendous 
expenses. A large part of the service 
the staff renders the cripple is in the 
nature of guidance. The supervisor 
must make an intelligent fone. sa of 
each case, determine his educational 
qualities, his occupational attitudes, 
his abilities, etc. in order that he may 
advise advantageously with reference 
to his training program. It is a situa- 
tion requiring both educational and 
vocational guidance, and a responsi- 
bility which the state departments of 
education should assume. 

After the handicapped person has 
been placed in either placement or in- 


education I° 


stitutional training it becomes an edu- 
cational responsibility requiring pro- 
fessional techniques, tact and good 
judgment worthy of the best teachers 
in the land. The provisions of our Na- 
tional Constitution, under which much 
of the Federal money coming to the 
states for the promotion of worthwhile 
programs, are directed in the interest 
of public ‘welfare. Can “we conceive of 
anything being more conducive to the 
public welfare than finding the men 
and women of our nation, who because 
of some physicai disability are de- 
prived of the opportunity of carrying 
on in their chosen vocations, training 
these people into vocational efficiency 
and placing them in remunerative 
positions where they become assets, 
rather than liabilities upon society. It 
is a type of vocational education 
which fully meets every interpretation 
of public welfare. 


The administration of the Work- 
men’s Compensation laws of the vari- 
ous states, involves so many legal 
technicalities, adjustments of annoy- 
ing cases, etc., which no doubt estab- 
lish relationships with industrial or- 
ganizations and institutions that are 
not conducive to the promotion of the 
best relations for industrial cripples. 
This would make it appear to 4 an 
advantage for some other state agency 
to be shouldered with the responsi- 
bility of training and placing the in- 
dustrial cripples and. can there be a 
more appropriate agency than that 
State agency to which is assigned the 
state’s educational function? It is my 
observation that the boards adminis- 
tering compensation laws recognize 
that theirs is not an educational or 
training responsibility and are glad to 
turn this duty- over to the State Depart- 
ment of Education, under an agree- 
ment. The administration of Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation by the State 
Department of Education is only utiliz- 
ing the State’s agencies for the per- 
formance of their proper functions. In 
our State the educational program is 
carried on by various divisions per- 
forming their specific duties, the work 
of the department could not be well 
rounded unless every department and 
division were meeting its responsibility 
and the Department of Vocational Re- 
habilitation is accepted on the same 
basis as are other departments. 


Education is a cooperative enter- 


prise among state agencies and insti- 
tutions. There must be a certain degree 
of cooperation and mutual understand- 
ing. The State Board of Health does a 
tremendous amount of public educa- 
tion. Because of certain essential co- 
operation between the Public Health 
agencies and the Rehabilitation De- 
partment there is even a better under- 
standing and a strengthening of the 
friendly bonds between these two pow- 
erful State Departments. The State 
Department of Public Welfare and the 
Department of Rehabilitation perform 
certain duties which bring them into 
rather intimate relationship. The affil- 
iation of the Department with the 
public school system gave it a standing 
which enables it to work out certain 
cooperative agreements much to the 
advantage of both. The constant 
strengthening of these cooperative re- 
lations accentuates a fine mutual un- 
derstanding and respect for the func- 
tions of each other, and thus prepares 
the field for carrying forward a most 
valuable program. 


In putting over a state program of 
rehabilitation it is necessary to estab- 
lish working agreements and coopera- 
tive relations with private agencies, 
such as commercial houses furnishing 
equipment, training supplies and arti- 
ficial appliances; with civic clubs such 
as Rotary, Kiwanis, etc., which have 
aided greatly in the work; and with 
surgeons, hospitals and other — 
institutions that have rendered such 
excellent service. We all must concede 
that being a part of one of the state’s 
most powerful agencies, the State De- 
partment of Public Instruction, fre- 
quently enables us to secure services, 
make contracts and establish contacts 
which are of tremendous advantage in 
putting over a state program. Our 
program would be seriously handi- 
capped but for the contributions of 
these private organizations. 

One of the weakest links in the chain 
of public education in all its aspects is 
the publicity. The public which pays 
the bills, the public which is being 
served, the public which must furnish 
the encouragement, deserves to be in- 
formed. It has a right to full informa- 
tion as to workings of each depart- 
ment, how the money is being ex- 
pended, and in the case of rehabilita- 
tion, for whom this special service is 
provided, as to how they can secure 
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A Tar Heel Camp 


By Roy H. Tuomas 
Supervisor of Agricultural Education for 
North Carolina 

Eighteen hundred farm boys, who 
are enrolled in the vocational agri- 
cultural classes of North Carolina at- 
tended the Young Tar Heel Farmer 
Camp last summer. The camp is owned 
and operated by the Young Tar Heel 
Farmers, the North Carolina organiza- 
tion of students of vocational agricul- 
ture. The camp has been in operation 
two summers. 

This camp is located at White Lake 
in Bladen County, North Carolina. 
The lake itself is one of the most 
beautiful bodies of inland water in the 
state. The water in the lake is colorless 
and has a perfectly white sand bottom. 
There is probably no more desirable 
place for bathing and water recreation 
in the whole state and certainly no 
place where the danger is less, due to 
the perfectly clear water, smooth sand 


bottom, and a two percent even slope © 


from edge to center of the lake. 


The lake has no surface inlet and 
only a very small surface outlet. The 
lake is fed by thousands of springs 
which may be seen bubbling up through 
the white sand. The surplus water 
filters out through the sand on the 
western side into the Cape Fear River 
which is three miles away and 38 feet 
below the level of the lake. 


The camp site is located on the high- 
way which skirts the western edge of 
this lake and is composed of eight 
buildings on a three acre plot. Six of 
these buildings are student cottages 
equipped to take care of 30 boys each, 
one central dining and assembly hall, 
and one twelve room cottage where 
those directing the camp, teachers and 
their wives and other visitors live 
while at the camp. In addition to the 
buildings and campus there is a five 
acre athletic field composed of a 
standard baseball field, tennis, volley 
ball, basketball and horse shoe courts. 


A district supervisor of agricultural 
education is in charge of the camp 
and directs the camp activities. He is 
assisted by a trained playground di- 
rector, who has charge of all games 
and recreation; a dietitian, who has 
charge of the dining room, and three 
cooks and a janitor. 

The camp schedule is made out for 


This picture shows the group of farmers who attended the 12th lesson of the evening school 
class in dairying conducted by S$. L. Adams at Goforth (Hays County), Texas. Mr. Adams, 
teacher of vocational agriculture, divides his time between Buda and Goforth, 8 miles away. 
The people of this community have depended almost entirely on cotton. In 1925 the crop 
failed and again in 1927 and 1929. In 1925 and 1927 the failure was due to unprecedented 
drouth, in 1929 to insects. The best farmers of the community have decided that they must 
diversify or quit. This group is interested in increasing the size and quality of their dairy 
herds, hence their interest in this course. 





the summer so that the boys from six 
to eight schools are in camp each week. 
The boys arrive at camp on Monday 
and leave Saturday. A list of food 
necessary for each boy to bring is 
mailed out in advance and each boy 
brings the provisions listed. In addi- 
tion to the vegetables and other food 
furnished by the boy each one pays a 
fee of four dollars, two dollars of which 
goes to pay off the loan secured for 
building and equipping the camp and 
two dollars goes toward paying the 
expenses of & camp, such as cooks, 
athletic director, extra provisions, etc. 
It is a busy week for the boys. Each 
day is full of fun, recreation, and train- 
ing. The following is a definite schedule 
which goes into operation on Tuesday 
morning and continues through Satur- 
day morning: 
6:45 Rising whistle 
6:45— 7:00 Boys get in bathing suits and out on 
athletic field 

7:00 Roll call 

7:00— 7:15 Setting up exercises 

7:15— 7:30 Morning dip in lake 

7:30— 7:45 Dress for breakfast 

7:45— 8:20 Breakfast 


8:20— 8:50 Camp saa 

8:5;0— 9:00 Inspection of cottages 

g:00—10:00 Work hour—camp improvement 

10:00—11 :00 Sports—horse shoe, boxing, tennis, 
boating, etc. 

11:00—12:15 Instruction in swimming 

12.:15—12:30 Dress for dinner 

12:30— 1:15 Dinner 

1:15— 2:15 Rest hour 

2:15— 4:15 Baseball 

4:15— 4:30 Gét in bathing suits 

4:30— 6:15 Swimming 

6:15— 6:45 Dress for supper 

6:45— 7:30 Supper 

7:30—10:45 Reading, indoor games, radio, 
victrola, etc. 

10:45—I11:00 a to retire 

11:00— Lights out and quiet 


Throughout the week each school is 
in competition with every other school. 
Tournaments are conducted each day 
in the various sports, with the final 
contest being played on Friday to de- 
termine the winning school for the 
week. The point system is used in 
scoring schools and the following ac- 
tivities are scored in determining the 
winner: 

1. Attendance at roll call and setting up ex- 


ercises. 
2. Attendance at work hour. 
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Seventeen boys, members of the Vocational Agriculture class of J]. C. Brown, Stephenville, 
entered 30 calves in the Baby Beef Show held at the Stephenville Fair ground, March 3rd. 
Two hundred dollars prize money, subscribed by Stephenville business men was awarded as 
follows: Otis Payne, first and second prizes, $50.00 and $35.00. Curtis Young, third, $25.00 
The three winning calves have been entered in the Fat Stock Show at Fort Worth. Mr. 
H. L. Atkins, Editor of the PROGRESSIVE FARMER, Dallas, Texas, who served as 
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judge, stated when making the awards that the boys were to be congratulated on the excellent 
showing made. 





. Order and cleanliness of cottage and sur- 
rounding ground. 

. Stunts on stunt night. 

Swimming. 

Baseball. 

Tennis. 

. Volley ball. 

. Basket ball. 

10. Horse shoe pitching. 

11. Boxing. 


w 


Lay ays 


On Saturday morning the name of the 
school making the highest score for 
the week is hung in the assembly hall 
where it remains until the camp closes 
for the season. At the end of the season 
the school making the highest score for 
the summer is awarded a silver loving 
cup and a cash prize. In this way each 
school competes with every other 
school attending the camp during the 
summer. 

Probably the most important fea- 
tures of the camp are: The spirit of 
cooperation developed among the boys, 
an appreciation of good sportsmanship, 
contacts made with boys from various 
parts of the state. In addition to the 
above qualities being developed no 
boy leaves the camp unable to swim. 


A Proposed Program 
of Research 


By Dr. F. W. Laturop 


Specialist in Research in Agricultural Edu- 
cation, Federal Board for Vocational 
Education 


Those who are engaged in agricul- 
tural education are constantly study- 
ing their programs in order that they 
may improve them. A part of the time 
their observations give them impres- 
sions or suggest trends; at other times 
they consciously study their problems 
in an organized way for the purpose of 
arriving at solutions. This definite and 
organized study is what I designate 
as research. 

To illustrate, a state supervisor 
wishes to determine all the locations 
in his state where he may hope to have 
agriculture departments eventually. By 
a study of the forces which have 
operated to develop his strong depart- 
ments and also by a study of those 
forces which have killed off others, he 








This picture shows about 150 boys 

taking lunch in the dining hall of the 

Young Tar Heel Farmer Camp at 
White Lake, North Carolina. 








A group of students of vocational agri- 

culture from the Startown High School 

in front of their cottage at the Young 
Tar Heel Farmer Camp. 


arrives at standards which he may 
apply to all the situations in the state 
and thus determine potential locations. 
This supervisor has reached the solu- 
tion of a problem by means of conscious 
canenieel study and he has made a 
contribution toward the solution of 
this same problem by other state 
supervisors. 

Our public school systems and in- 
dustrial organizations have seen fit to 
provide for such research as a part of 
their organization. I assume that we 
are not interested in research for its 
own sake; it has value for us only to 
the extent that it contributes toward 
the solution of our problems. To 
justify it, I believe no further state- 
ments are necessary. 

I have been asked to propose a pro- 
gram of research in agricultural educa- 
tion. I can do this only in part. It is 
evident that the problems and diffi- 
culties of the various state programs 
constitute the research programs of 
those states. The title of my Tien 
should not suggest an attempt of 
someone outside your state to deter- 
mine what your problems are and 
therefore what your program of re- 
search is. I will discuss rather the 
ways in which the programs of re- 
search in the states are related to the 
research activities of the Federal Board 
for Vocational Education. 

First, may I sketch briefly what has 
been done in research in vocational 
agriculture up to the present time. I 
have listed the studies made in the 
various states which list I think is 
fairly complete. It seems possible to 
classify these studies under eleven 
headings. I will give you these head- 
ings with some examples under each 
heading. 

1. Supervision and administration of 

state programs. 

(Problems such as teacher tenure, 
the placement of departments, and 
the technique of supervision come 
under this head.) 

2. The training of teachers. 

(For example, studies of the teach- 
er’s job and a survey of training in 
service.) 

3. The curriculum in vocational agri- 

culture. 

(Studies of farming practices as re- 
lated to the selection of subject 
matter and studies of procedures 
for making courses of study are 
examples. ) 

4. Supervised practice. 

(The determination of the difficul- 
ties in supervised practice and the 
relation of supervised — to 
course content are included.) 

5. Studies of anes and actual 

vocational pupils. 

(For matel , studies of rural areas 
to discover pupils, pupil personnel, 
the intelligence of vocational pu- 


pils.) 
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6. The results of vocational agricul- 

ture. 
(Studies of the occupations of grad- 
uates, the effect of vocational agri- 
culture on agricultural college en- 
rollment.) 

7. Methods of teaching. 

(For example, a study of the sur- 
vey method of teaching. ) 

8. Problems of special groups. 
(Studies of part time and evening 
schools in a state would be in- 
cluded here.) 


g. Vocational guidance as related to 
vocational agriculture. 
(For example, a study of guidance 
in the rural high school.) 

10. Surveys of vocational education in 
agriculture. 
(For example, surveys in Missis- 
sippi, New York, West Virginia, 
Florida, Virginia.) 

u1. The history of vocational agricul- 
ture. 
(For example, the history of voca- 
tional agriculture in Mississippi.) 

This brief outline of the research 
completed suggests to me that there is 
still need for studies under most of 
these eleven headings. I am not able 
to point out all the studies needed but 
the few statements following will sug- 
gest some of the possibilities. 

a. We have not studied adequately 
our potential and actual pupils. Some 
of the problems are: (1) Elimination 
of potential vocational pupils in the 
grades. (2) the factors which influence 
boys to enroll in vocational agricul- 
ture. (3) farm boys in high school but 
not enrolled in agriculture. 

s. Many states have studied the oc- 
cupations of graduates and these studies 
are very much worth while. Our 
present need is for studies of the earning 
power and social efficiency of vocation- 
al graduates who have been out of 
school long enough to become estab- 
lished in their communities. 


c. Before we can measure the effects 
of teaching and supervision we must 
have measuring instruments. Our in- 
formation tests have proved useful but 
our special need is for what we may 
call performance tests. 

p. Further studies of the factors 
determining teacher tenure will help 
us to strengthen one of the weakest 
parts of our program. 

E. The selection of trainees is one of 
the most vital of our teacher training 
problems. In the smaller institutions, 
especially, the selection is tied up with 
the problem of agricultural college 
enrollment. Increase of enrollment will 
usually give better possibilities for 
selection. The solution of the agricul- 
tural college enrollment problem will 
greatly benefit teacher training whether 
this solution is worked out by persons 
inside or outside of our group. 


F. We have few studies in one of the 
most important parts of our program, 
i. e. supervised practice. We need to 
study our teacher training in its rela- 
tion to supervised practice and the 
practices of successful teachers in re- 
spect to supervised practice. 


Gc. The problem of vocational guid- 
ance for rural boys is almost untouched. 


These are a few suggestions in a very 
fertile field. 

As the states attack these and other 
problems, there are three relationships 
between the Federal Board and the 
states which have a bearing on a pro- 
gram of research. I will refer to these 
briefly. 

The first may be called the clearing 
house relationship. The federal Board, 
according to plans now under way, 
will become a source of i..formation on 
studies completed and in progress in 
several states. Each state may learn 
what other states have done and are 
doing toward the solution of any prob- 
lem in vocational agriculture. 

The Federal Board, in turn, needs 
the co-operation of the states in mak- 
ing known the studies in which they 
are engaged and the studies which 
they have completed. The logical next 
step is a bibliography of the studies in 
agricultural education. We are now 
engaged in assembling such a bibliog- 
raphy which will be continuously re- 


vised as each new study is completed. 


The advisory relationship of the 
Federal Board is the second to which I 
wish to refer. Each state has compe- 
tent research workers. One indication 
of their competency is that they are 
desirous of the suggestions and advice 
of other research workers. We some- 
times think of a research worker as 
one who sets himself apart in order to 
work out his problem. On the other 
hand, it is probable that the soundest 
research is done by persons who are 
constantly exposed to the reactions 
and suggestions of other workers. The 
quality of our research is important. 
There is no surer way of increasing 
our prestige outside our own field than 
by producing a high quality of re- 
search. The research specialist of the 
Federal Board, because of his contacts 
with a large number of studies, should 
be able to assist other workers by 
means of suggestion and advice and so 
make a contribution to the cause. Im- 
provement in research technique counts 
for most in improving the quality of 
a study. The research specialist is 
therefore particularly interested in this 
phase of research. 

The third relationship between the 
Federal Board and the states arises from 
the responsibility resting on the agents 
and specialists of the Federal Board to 
engage in studies in their special fields. 

I wish to mention one such study 
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which is now in its initial stages. As 
you know, the length of period for 
vocational agriculture has always been 
a problem. No one really knows the 
best length of period for vocational 
agriculture or fee any of the high 
school subjects. 

The problem is most difficult of at- 
tack because of the number of factors 
involved. We are making an approach 
which seems the only practical one. 
We are to study the teaching of our 
most effective teachers of agriculture 
to see how they utilize the go minute 
period. The method is to make a de- 
tailed observation of what occurs dur- 
ing the teaching of a job or other 
unit. We are now developing by use 
in three Virginia departments a re- 
cording technique. When this tech- 
nique is developed, we plan to observe 
the teaching of the most effective 
teachers in several states. 


Most of the data for the studies made 
by agents and specialists will be se- 
cured by them in person; occasionally 
the states will be asked for data. A 
word of reassurance is appropriate 
here. No one has been left in any 
doubt about the attitude of super- 
visors and teacher trainers toward the 
questionnaire. When agents and spe- 
cialists are not able to obtain the data 
in person, they may have to resort to 
other methods. The questionnaire will 
not be used if any other satisfactory 
method is possible. 

The studies of the agents and spe- 
cialists are selected because they con- 
cern the problems of special importance 
to the states. They will be national in 
scope. Those who are engaged in 
agricultural education can perform a 
special service by indicating the kinds 
of studies which will be of greatest 
value to them. 

To summarize my discussion, I have 
indicated that research is an important 
function of a program of vocational 
agriculture. Each state must largely 
determine its own research program 
since such a program must be built on 
the problems of that state. I have 
sketched briefly under eleven headings 
what has been done in research up to 
the present time. Some suggestions as 
to further studies were added. I have 
pointed out three relationships be- 
tween the Federal Board and the 
states which concern research, (1) the 
Federal Board as a source of informa- 
tion about studies made and in prog- 
ress, (2) as a source of advice and sug- 
gestion to persons in states engaged in 
research and (3) the Federal Board 
through its agents and specialists carry- 
ing on studies which are national in 
scope. 

In closing, may I say that I desire 
to make all the contacts I can with the 
research activities of the states repre- 
sented here. 
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Curriculum Construction 


By C. R. Wiseman 
South Dakota State College 


Let us very briefly consider certain 
curriculum philosophy and apply it to 
Vocational Agriculture. Matters of 
curriculum in all phases are all im- 
rtant. Bobbitt says that the curricu- 
um is primordial. Curriculum-making 
implies 3 major tasks. All are some- 
what technical in character. 
1st. Determination of ultimate and 
immediate objectives of Educa- 
tion or in our case, Farm Shop 
Work. 

2nd. The discovery and selection of 
appropriate activities and ma- 
terials of instruction. 

3rd. Organization of these appropri- 

ate activities and materials into 
the most effective modes ac- 
cording to the group to be 
taught. 

Learning and subject matter are tak- 
ing on new meanings. Our final aim or 
objective is appropriate conduct—-satis- 
factory behavior. This does not ‘‘just 
happen’’—it eventuates. It eventuates 
from satisfactory activity of the learner 
along certain lines. Please note particu- 
larly that it involves activity on the part 
of the learner. The direction of the line 
is the goal or objective. The line of 
activity engaged in—the task set—in 
short, the “piece de resistance’’ is the 
curriculum. Fhought of in this way our 
subject matter (the activities) takes on 
new meanings to the educator and 
teacher. Learnings are the residues or 
resultants of the ways of responding 
and reacting while at these activities. 
In this way learnings take on new 
meanings to the educator. 

A short time ago I had an interesting 
discussion with a superintendent of 
schools. He held that the very sig- 
nificant thing in this whole business of 
curriculum and learning was, “‘What 
did the student do to the materials or 
tasks set?’’ Did he react to them? Did 
he react vigorously to them? I held 
that what I was interested in was 
how the materials reacted on the boy. 
How did they affect him? Did the in- 
struction ‘‘take’’? Somehow we must 
induce and bring about activity—self 
activity if you please—on the part of 
the learner. Having induced this activi- 
ty we must then note if the effects of 
this activity are satisfactory and enough. 

Now let us apply this in our Farm 
Shopwork. The Sor in the shop under- 
takes to make a self-feeder. The live 
and competent instructor has in mind 
as goals or objectives, certain abilities 
on the part of the boy. The planning 
activity, the judging activity in secur- 
ing materials and actual construction 
activities are the curricular materials. 
My superintendent friend would say 
that he is primarily concerned in what 
that boy Sees to the materials. Does 


he produce a well made feeder? I say 
that the instructor and we as educators 
ought to be deeply concerned as to 
how that job (doubtless self imposed) 
affects that boy. I am chiefly interested 
in how the feeder itself and the activi- 
ties involved in making it have changed 
and developed that boy. 

There is one significant feature of 
most of our farm shop and farm me- 
chanics work that I would like to com- 
ment on. Say a boy or a group con- 
structs a small poultry house. Really 
we have 2 end products. We ought to 
have (1) educational products in terms 
of increased ability in planning, in 
judgment and in the tool processes, 
and (2) we have a vocational product 
—the material poultry house. In such 
a situation often for the boy and the 
parent and sometimes even for the in- 
structor the educational products get 
lost or are over-shadowed and masked 
by the material vocational product. 

We must admit that the material 

oultry house has a utilitarian value. 
f well made it has a value as a demon- 
stration to the home folks and to 
others in the community. But the in- 
structor should always keep his mind 
clear on the point that in the last 
analysis we are after educational values 
and are after material values only to 
the extent to which they bring about 
educational values. 


Project Accounting 


By H. G. Kenestrick 
Assistant Professor of Agricultural Educa- 
tion, Ohio State University, Columbus 


The pupil who thinks of his project 
as ‘keeping a record’ of the enterprise 
has failed to understand the real op- 
portunity for him in project work, and 
in all probability will not have even 
a well kept record. Essential as project 
records are, they are not a worth while 
end in themselves. Records that are 
not used, or are used wrongly, involve 
an enormous waste of pupil and teacher 
effort, and the requirement of keeping 
them may provoke a great deal of 
antagonism that is in itself detrimental 
to learning. Records can seldom be 
used effectively unless the particular 
kind of use is anticipated when the 
type of record is selected and the 
particular record kept. The question 
then, “‘What constitutes satisfactory 
project records and accounts?’’ can be 
answered best in terms of the use which 
is to be made of the records. 

What are someQimportant uses of 
project records? Formerly the most 
common use of project records was to 
measure pupils’ earning and the extent 
of their participation in farming. This 
use has the merit of indicating, in a 
general way, the success of the pupil, 
but it frequently leaves much to be 
explained. Did the pupil have a large 


—- 


income because he produced efficiently 
and marketed wisely or because he 
benefitted by a chance combination of 
circumstances not likely to occur again? 
Did another pupil have little or no in- 
come because of an ill chosen under- 
taking, poorly managed, or because in 
spite of carefully laid plans well 
executed, he met the same reverses en- 
countered by successful adult farmers? 
It is easily possible for a record kept 
chiefly to measure pupil earning and 
extent of — in farming to 
result in misleading or wrong con- 
clusions. Recognizing fully the merits 
of this use of project records, may we 
also recognize its inadequacy for the 
purpose of evaluating the quality of 
the pupils’ work which have greater 
merit in the training of intelligent 
farmers? 

Now, more emphasis is being placed, 
rightly, on the use of project records 
to measure the efficiency of pupils in 
the conduct of their project enterprises, 
and to explain the reasons for the 
degree of efficiency attained. Using 
records to measure the efficiency of 
pupils will frequently leave those re- 
sponsible for the training with a less 
comfortable feeling of satisfaction, but 
if even it does it may mean more prog- 
ress for the pupils. 

Without enumerating other uses of 
project records, it can be demonstrated 
that a record which is satisfactory for 
measuring and explaining pupil effi- 
ciency in the conduct of project enter- 
prises will ordinarily be satisfactory 
for other important and common uses, 
because of its comprehensiveness. The 
question of what constitutes satis- 
factory project records from the stand- 
point of use, then, will be discussed 
chiefly from the standpoint of this 
particular use—measuring and explain- 
ing pupil efficiency. 

For this, as for any other legitimate 
use, accuracy of records is essential 
and the need for it is self-evident. We 
have only to think seriously of the ill 
effects which come from the use of 
inaccurate figures on project work to 
realize the almost irreparable damage 
that may be done. Some of the reports 
of accomplishments of vocational agri- 
culture pupils that have appeared in 

rint would cause a great deal of em- 
neers to the teachers, teacher 
trainers, and supervisors who have 
published them, if a careful analysis 
of the figures were made. 


Production costs far below the realm 
of possibility are only one example. 
Any report of pupil earnings or efh- 
ciency of production should stand up 
under the scrutiny of a critical examina- 
tion by those who are either favorable 
or unfavorable toward the work. There 
should be no opportunity for the hard- 
headed farmer to say, “‘I could show a 
profit on my business too if I were to 
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figure the way he does.’” Worst of all 
is the effect on the pupil himself of be- 
ing allowed to make erroneous calcula- 
tions and draw conclusions on the out- 
come of project work, and have them 
accepted, in all seriousness, by the 
teacher. Consider the case of the boy 
who was adjudged first prize winner in 
a local project contest. He reported 
total credits of $738 on his corn project, 
with a labor income of $723! When 
inaccurate records are accepted, either 
the student gains the idea that the 
accounting is of no value or perhaps 
he comes to believe that a favorable 
showing, regardless of actual circum- 
stances, is what is expected. To quote 
Mr. R. D. Maltby in an article written 
a few months ago, ‘‘It is pedagogically 
criminal to allow a boy to believe that 
he has made $40 or $50 per acre when 
he probably has made only $5 or $10 
per acre.” 

But how accurate shall the records 
be? The desirable degree of accuracy is 
probably different in the case of those 
items ‘representing actual _— 
and transactions than it is for those 
items which must be estimated. For 
example, in a corn project, there seems 
to be good reason for recording for 
each date when work was done, the 
kind of work and the actual number of 
hours, for seed the kind and amount, 
for fertilizer the amount and formula, 
and so forth. In arriving at the true 
figure for production, a weight or 


measurement based on a fair sampling - 


is in keeping with practicability and 
reasonable accuracy, and accurate meas- 
urements of the field, not estimates, 
are needed for calculating the true 
yield per acre. For machinery and 
equipment charges, the use of time 
rates based on farm management studies 
are commonly preferable to an attempt 
to calculate exactly for the given ma- 
chine and the given farm the exact 
cost. 

Accuracy in the recording of items 
representing actual gern and trans- 
actions is most easily attained because 
the items are quite objective and do 
not involve serious effort in judgment. 
Accuracy in the calculation of items 
that must be estimated is more difficult 
to attain and here comes in the need 
for the use of standard practices in 
making estimates. Such items as a fair 
charge for use of land and machinery, 
or the depreciation to be counted 
against buildings should be estimated 
in accordance with the established 
practices of farm management authori- 
ties, with due opportunity for the 
exercise of judgment by the pupil in 
applying the rules to his own situa- 
tion. 

If we accept the statement that for 
any legitimate use, accuracy in project 
records is essential, we may still have 
widely differing opinions as to the 
desirable content of the records—that 


is, the degree of completeness. If 
records are to be used in measuring the 
efficiency of pupils in the conduct of 
their enterprises and to explain the 
reasons for the degree of efficiency ob- 
tained, we shall need completeness to 
the extent of showing the labor in- 
come, the cost of production, a detailed 
analysis of the efficiency factors used 
in farm management studies with adult 
farmers, and a record of the plans and 
of the significant occurrences which 
help to explain the outcome of the 
project. So much attention has been 
given to the matter of calculating labor 
income and cost of production that in 
this brief discussion we shall only 
emphasize the need for extreme care 
to avoid overlooking any items the 
omission of which would distort the 
picture. It is on the phases of analysis 
of efficiency factors and their relation 
to labor income and cost of production 
that we wish to make more detailed 
comments. For example, in analyzing 
the results of potato projects in the 
Ohio — study, yield per acre has 
seemed to be the most important factor 
in high labor income and low cost of 
production. This seems to be influenced 
most strongly by kind and amount of 
seed, amount and quality of organic 
practices used. To permit such an 
analysis, the records must not only be 
= complete statistically, but the 
escriptive part needs to be rather de- 
tailed. 

For example, again, in the swine 
enterprise it is well established that 
the number of pounds of pork produced 
per sow, the daily rate of gain of the 
Pigs, the returns per dollar's worth of 
eed used, and the number of pounds of 
concentrates required per pound of gain 
secured are all items which have a 
strong significance in economy of pro- 
duction. These efficiency factors are 
closely related to number of pigs raised 
to weaning, sanitation practices fol- 
lowed, oa use of pasture and high 
quality protein sapgleinente. 


Suppose that a pupil conducts a 
project beginning with a sow or gilt 
at breeding time and an analysis of the 
records is to be made when the first 
litter is marketed. It is entirely possible 
for the records to show clearly all 
items of expense and receipts so far as 
totals is concerned, making it possible 
to calculate the labor income and the 
pupil’s returns correctly, and at the 
same time not furnish sufficient in- 
formation that the items mentioned 
above can be calculated. If the boy 
simply records the number of animals 
marketed without recording the weight, 
it is not possible to calculate the daily 
rate of gain, or the number of pounds 
of concentrates per poind of gain pro- 
duced. Unless a careful division of the 
records is made between the breeding 
to weaning and the weaning to mar- 
keting periods it is not possible to 


~ 
e 


determine whether the feeding prac- 
tices were economical in both periods 
or in only one or whether there was a 
marked difference between the two. 
We even have examples of boys who 
have weighed their litters each month 
during the summer growing period 
and have thus been able to check the 
rate of gain from month to month 
using the figures as an indication for 
the need of change in practices. Unless 
feed records are kept accurately by 
name and kind of feed it is impossible 
to calculate the percentage of animal 
protein or its equivalent and to have 
a check on this rather important item. 

In a poultry flock management pro- 
ject the percentage of production at- 
tainéd by the flock each month is 
highly significant of the efficiency of 
the enterprise and in a daily record of 
egg seateuion unusual fluctuations 
are signals to the careful pupil that 
something needs attention. Yet we 
frequently find records in which a 
daily record of egg production is not 
kept or in which there is no accurate 
record of the losses by mortality or 
otherwise from the flock. As a result 
it is not possible to tell the number of 
hens on hand at any given month and 
thus calculate the relative efficiency of 
the flock in production. 

In a dairy herd management project 
a valuable opportunity for checking 
the project monthly is lost if the 
financial balance of each individual in 
the herd is not calculated each month. 
A characteristic of a good record then 
in many of these enterprises is not 
only the recording of the items from 
which calculations can readily be 
made at some distant future date, but 
the keeping of these calculations up- 
to-date from month to month so that 
the record can be used as a guide to 
changes in practices, not some time 
later, but now. 

A record that is kept — and 
accurate from the financial and statisti- 
cal standpoint may give a very good 
picture of the reasons for the success 
of the project, but frequently certain 
information of a descriptive nature is 
needed to supplement this. Since this 
discussion is to be concerned primarily 
with statistical records we shall merely 
say in passing, that such a diary or 
Mafrative account is im most Cases 
needed in the interpretation of the 
efficiency factors. 

A characteristic that must be kept 
in mind at all times by those who 
devise records and for those who 
supervise their keeping is that the 
record be as simple as is consistent with 
the necessary degree of completeness 
and accuracy. Accuracy and complete- 
ness must not be sacrificed to sim- 
plicity, however. If we continue to 
stress. the analysis of pr jects in terms 
of the common efficiency factors, some- 


‘thing of simplicity will need to be 
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The Meetings at 
New Orleans 


Beutau I. Coon 
University of Chicago 

There were two unique features of 
the home economics section meetings 
at the American Vocational Associa- 
tion in New Orleans in December. 
Miss Genevieve Fisher, then  vice- 
president of the association, had plan- 
ned a program so full of inspiration 
that the group who were present in- 
sisted that some provision be made by 
which the proceedings of the meetings 
could be published in full so that they 
could be purchased and used by home 
economics workers in the future. Miss 
Ivol Spafford, new Chairman of the 
Standing Committee, is now arranging 
for this and plans are being made for 
handling the publication through the 
Executive Secretary of the American 
Vocational Association. Another new 
feature was the report of the five com- 
mittees which have been organized 
by the Standing Committee and which 
have been at work for three years on 
five different problems connected with 
the development of vocational home 
economics. Since the bulletin of pro- 
ceedings will contain full reports of 
each of the talks given at the section 
meeting, this review will mention each 
only very briefly. 

Tue Home Project 


Since two of the three plans for 
vocational home economics programs 
in the day schools as organized under 
the George Reed Law provide for a 
decidedly increased use of the home 
project, it was very fitting that the 
first half day’s session be spent on a 
discussion of the home project. 


Value of home projects.—Jessie Harris 
of the University of Tennessee wonder- 
ed if without home projects we are 
often not educating girls away from 
their homes instead din usefulness in 
the homes. She discussed how to get 
started in home project work, how to 
make written work worth while and 
avoid duplication, and how to grade 
or score and give credit for home 
projects. 

Training teachers in the use of home 
projects —Miss Maude Williamson be- 
lieves that muck. more should be done 
by most teacher trainitig institutions 
to prepare teachers to do satisfactory 





home project work. She outlined the 
program which is helping to overcome 
this difficulty at Colorado Agricultural 
College. Teacher trainers will want to 
see the details of her plan in the pro- 
ceedings bulletin. 

Supervising home projects.—Alice Strib- 
ling, of Alabama State College for 
Women, described how to overcome 
some of the difficulties in supervising 
home projects when the teacher has 
such large classes as to make home 
visiting of all projects impossible. 

An attempt to measure the value of home 
experience for high school girls was de- 
scribed by Frances Henley of Mississ- 
ippe State College for Women. She 
secured from pupils information about 
their home experience and then studied 
the relation between this and such 
factors as home economics grades, 
mental ability, personality, a aver- 
age grades in subjects other than home 
economics. The high correlations she 
found between managerial and manip- 
ulative experiences and some of the 
other factors are worthy of study by 
those who have wondered how valu- 
able it is for them to spend their time 
in encouraging home project work. 
These will be pasar in the pro- 
ceedings bulletin. 

HoMEMAKING CLAssEs FOR WOMEN 


Training teachers.—Mrs. Mildred 
Weigley Wood, State Supervisor of 
Home Economics in Arizona, has been 
very successful in training teachers to 
teach classes of adults. She has found 
that two problems confront the one 
who would find the best teachers for 
these classes; she feels that superior 
ability in some aspects of homemaking 
with a minimum knowledge and ap- 
preciation of other aspects is more 
essential for the leader of women than 
for the day school teacher. Personality, 
too, she feels is a vital factor in the 
success of the teacher of adult classes. 
Mrs. Wood has not only trained her 
own evening school teachers satis- 
factorily but she has given special 
training courses in other states for 
these teachers. Her paper as — 
in the proceedings describes the details 
of her training program which in- 
cludes some work in special methods, 
in observation of teaching and in 
supervised teaching. 

Child Development Classes.—Miss 
Mabel McBain, City Supervisor of 
Home Economics in Houston, Texas, 


described the new plan which is being 
carried out in that city where a full 
time person teaches classes in child 
development to adults in various parts 
of the city. Units on the pre-school 
child, the Pre-adolescent Child, and 
Adolescence were provided during the 
fall for 321 women. Miss McBain 
described in detail the content of the 
units, the publicity program and the 
organization of the work and methods 
of teaching which have proved so suc- 
cessful. A unique feature of their provi- 
sion for the time when more than the 
full time of one instructor is needed to 
carry on the work in the city has been 
the Leaders’ Training Class which has 
been carried on this year. 


State Wide Program. — Miss Kate 
North, State Supervisor of Home Eco- 
nomics in Gtihems, pictured the re- 
markable cooperation which has been 
developed in her state between all the 
agencies interested in — to solve 
family problems. She described the 
teacher training programs which are 
being held at each of the two state 
institutions for a week, and outlined 
the units which are demanded by the 
people of her state. 


Home Improvement Program. — The 
means of adult education through work 
with the children was described by 
Miss Ivol Spafford, State Supervisor 
of Home Economics in Alabama. The 
agricultural teachers and supervisor 
and the home economics teachers and 
supervisors have — with the 
parents and the pupils in carrying on 
some remarkably fine family projects. 
In some homes large intensive projects 
have been worked out by the coopera- 
tion of all concerned; in more homes 
many small home improvement pro- 
jects have been worked out. The re- 
sults of this cooperative program have 
been so effective that the state has in- 
creased the amount of money it has 
spent for vocational education to a 
point where it doubles the amount re- 
ceived from the federal government. 

A Man's Viewpoint.—Dr. Edwin Lee 
of the University of California, in- 
spired the whole group of home eco- 
nomics people present with his vision 
for homemaking education, giving 
four important reasons why home eco- 
nomics should be such an important 
part of our educational program and 
outlining the results which can be 
accomplished in our national life by a 
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well balanced homemaking program. 
Every word of the talk was full of 
thought which home economics leaders 
would find it of value to ponder over. 


Newer DevELopMENTs IN HOMEMAKING 
PROGRAM 

Child Development—Miss Anna E. 
Richardson, Field Worker in Child 
Development and Parental Education 
of the American Home Economics 
Association, talked from an outline of 
the objectives for this work which 
showed very clearly the needs of high 
school youth in their relationship to 
the functions of family life. Her list of 
goals which will appear in the pro- 
ceedings will be found very valuable 
for checking objectives by course of 
study committees and teachers. 

Family Relations.—Miss Marcia Turner 
of Iowa State College declared that 
homemaking has its basis in the field 
of human relationships and that if we 
fail to recognize and practice that 
truth in our teaching, then indeed we 
are not teaching real home-making. 
She set up objectives for this course 
and outlined a three year high school 
program involving this subject and 
showed how this fit in with and sup- 
plemented other units. 

A Forward Look.—True to his reputa- 
tion Mr. W. H. Lancelot of lowa 
State College challenged every one of 
those present at the Saturday morning 
session to re-evaluate ideals and prac- 
tices in home economics. He discussed 
the traditions and “gs which he 
felt had hampered the development of 
the home economics program. His 
opinion of related subjects as a factor 
in the vocational program aroused a 
great deal of discussion as did his pro- 
— for the division of courses in a 
our year senior high school program. 
Many city and state supervisors present 
felt this talk alone would be worth 
the price of a bulletin of proceedings. 


REPORTS OF THE COMMITTEES 


One of the members present at the 
meeting said it gave her a feeling of 
ride that she had never felt before to 
won she belonged to an organization 
carrying on such worth while studies 
as the subcommittees reported. When 
the Midwest and National Society 
consolidated and the new American 
Vocational Association was formed in 
1925, it was decided that each of the 
fields or types of vocational education 
should have a standing committee 
whose responsibility it should be to 
‘recommend and foster for its special 
field of studies, investigations and 
research projects and be responsible for 
initiating and developing activities 
concerned with all phases of work for 
the special field the committee repre- 
sents."" , 

The Standing Committee met with 
several people in Louisville to discuss 
what should be done and it was de- 


cided that there were three types of 
studies which the American Vocational 
Association should sponsor in home 
economics. Two dealt with home man- 
agement because Vocational Educa- 
tion in Home Economics has done 
much to stress the importance of 
teaching management in high schools 
and colleges and there were questions 
which it was felt the vocational group 
should try to help answer; two dealt 
with an attempt to follow up the work 
of the committee appointed by the 
Federal Board to work out a plan for 
training leaders for home economics, 
and one took up the question of pro- 
moting research in home economics 
education because no committee was 
at that time at work on this problem. 

Home Management Study.—Curriculum 
construction and revision command the 
attention of teachers and administrators 
at all times if they would keep abreast 
of the times. The home management 
course, perhaps the most vital of all 
our home economics courses both in 
the high school and in the college, re- 
quires constant study to insure its 
content containing those present prob- 
lems which homemakers are meeting 
because of our changing social and 
economic problems of se 

What these problems are and how 
the homemakers rate them in im- 
portance can best be determined by 
going directly to homemakers for their 
opinions. This is the study which was 
recommended to the standing com- 
mittee of the A. V. A. The committee 
has undertaken to study the home 
management problems from three stand- 

oints: the home, the college, and the 

igh school. College and high school 
committees are being asked to study 
the content of their courses of study in 
terms of objectives of homemaking 
education and of general education. 
In the mean time a list of home- 
maker's management problems is being 
collected from homemakers through 

rsonal interviews and questionnaires, 
bom published studies of home man- 
agement, from current literature and 
from the diaries of homemakers col- 
lected and compiled by Dr. W. W. 
Charters. 

When the list is completed it will 
be submitted to the college and high 
school committees as a means of help- 
ing them to evaluate the content of 
home management courses and home 
management house practices and to 
recommend changes in the college and 
high school courses if it seems advis- 
able. In the event that these commit- 
tees do deem some changes advisable, 
they are asked to set up some specific 
problems and projects to be carried out 
in home management courses and to 
enlist the cooperation of home man- 
agement directors in carrying them out. 

The committees will be asked to 
formulate the results of their individual 


studies for publication. Details of the 
entire study have been developed under 
the guidance of Dr. W. W. Charters. 
The subcommittee of the college group 
are at work on their portion of the 
study. 

Home management problems have 
been compiled from The Homemaker's 
Diaries and from questionnaires sent 
to selected homemakers from widely 
distributed parts of the United States. 
Additional problems are being col- 
lected through personal interviews of 
homemakers in typical homes of vari- 
ous social and economic levels. 

The study thus far indicates home- 
makers regard their greatest manage- 
ment problems to be concerned with 
the family relationship factors, rather 
than with the organization and dis- 
patch of materials of housekeeping. 
—Birdie Vorheis, Chairman. 

The Child in the Home Management 
House.—Some people feel that one of 
the most effective methods of giving 
training in child development for the 
college girl is to have a child in the 
home management house. Some have 
feared the results on the child. To 
determine what some of the results are 
studies have been in progress in two 
institutions. Three studies have been 
undertaken at Cornell; these have in- 
volved three home management babies 
and six control babies from normal 
homes. The committee hopes for a 
summary when all three studies are 
completed. Another study made by 
Onica Prall at Iowa State College is 
summarized briefly below: 

This study includes three children: 
Dick, Mary, and Ruth. Dick and Mary 
were each observed from the 5th to the 
13th month, inclusive, while Ruth was 
studied from her 13th to her 19th 
month, inclusive. 

Method: 

Each child had a thorough physical 
examination given by one of the col- 
lege physicians at the beginning of the 
study. 

Data were collected through dairy 
records kept by the students in the 
houses and by Miss Prall. Mimeo- 
graphed daily record sheets devised by 
the Child Development Department, 
were kept by each Child Director. 

As an aid to the students, behavior 
traits that the student might anticipate 
were posted on the bulletin board in 
each house. The students were also 
advised to look for traits other than 
those suggested on the card. Data on 
the students’ records were checked by 
Miss Prall for accuracy. In addition, 
Miss Prall made almost daily observa- 
tions of the three children. Because of 
being resident advisor of the house in 
which Dick lived more time was 
actually spent on him than the other 
two. During these observations which 
varied in length of time and period of 
the day, she took notes on all activi- 
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ties of the children and classified them 
at the end of the day’s observations. 
Developmental summary charts were 
compiled at the end of each month. 
This made possible a comparison of the 
child’s development with the develo 
mental summaries given by Gesell. 
Simple performance tests were given at 
intervals of two weeks and the results 
recorded on an individual chart for 
each child. 

During the last month of the study 
a physical examination was given the 
children by the same physician who 
examined them when they first arrived. 
Height, weight graphs, and records of 
any oe treatment were kept 
throughout the period of investigation. 
A mental test was also given them at 
the end by the Child Psychologist on 
the Child Development Staff. 

Results: 

Certain nutritional defects which 
were present at the beginning of the 
study were entirely corrected. The 
children had no illness whatever—not 
even colds during the period of the 
study. At the close of the investigation 
the examining —_— pronounced 
them to be in almost perfect physical 
condition. 

In motor development, they were all 
average or slightly above average ac- 
cording to the Gesell and Fenton 
norms. 

In language development, Dick was 
slightly below average, Ruth average, 
while Mary was considerably above 
the norm. Likewise they advanced ac- 
cording to the expected rate in lan- 
guage, in adaptive behavior as well as 
in social development. 

There seemed to be no evidence of 
social disturbances due to the rotating 
personnel of the home management 
group. Neither were there any dis- 
turbances at the time when the home 
management group changed. 

The children were all happy and 
seemed to have the feeling of asain 
to somebody. 

Since the completion of Miss Prall’s 
study, three new babies have been 
taken into the home management 
houses. The behavior of these children 
is being recorded systematically ac- 
cording to the technique worked out 
by Miss Prall. It is hoped that by 
pooling results of similar studies in 
other departments in Home Economics 
conclusions may be reached as to the 
desirability of the Home Management 
House situation for Child Develop- 
ment. It would take, however, observa- 
tion on many children before the re- 
sults obtain the reliability desired. 
—Genevieve Fisher, Temporary Chair- 
man. 

Finding and Guiding Leaders.—The 
work has consisted of a study of 
qualifications essential for leaders in 
vocational home economics. The study 
reported here was made by Miss 





Bernice Tucker, a graduate student at 
the University of Chicago last year: 

An investigation was made of the 
qualifications, training, experience, 
traits and abilities of the six leadership 
positions of state supervisor, assistant 
state supervisor, local supervisor, head 
teacher trainer, assistant teacher train- 
er and itinerant teacher trainer. 

The questionnaire method was used. 
The limitations of this method were 
recognized and all possible steps taken 
to make it reliable. The thinking of 
the reporter was made as objective as 
possible by requesting the reporter ‘‘to 
think in terms of real people,’’ the 
‘“‘most competent and the least com- 

tent’’ he had had experience with. 

his list of traits and abilities was 
checked by asking him to give ‘‘activi- 
ties,’ “strong points,’ ‘‘difficulties,”’ 
and ‘‘causes of difficulties’’ of the 
leaders he had known. Three pre-tests 
were run to check the weaknesses of 
the forms. Adequate sampling was se- 
cured by: 

1. Sending the questionnaires only 
to persons having direct experience 
with the positions. 

2. Checking the position from three 
angles: that of the person holding the 
position, that of the person in relation 
to the position as employer, and that 
of the persons in relation to the posi- 
tion as co-worker or assistant. 

3. Making the original list broad 
enough to assure adequate sampling if 
only one-fourth of the questionnaires 
were returned. 

4. Making the geographic scope 
broad enough to assure a representa- 
tion from all sections of the country. 

Questionnaires were sent to the three 
federal agents, and to two others who 
had been federal agents; to all state 
directors, to state supervisors, assistant 
state supervisors, and teacher trainers 
whose names were available, to all 
deans of colleges of education or heads 
of home economics departments having 
teacher trainers in their schools; to 
sixty local supervisors, sixty city su- 
perintendents; and to three hundred 
twenty-one teachers. Seven hundred 
twenty-seven different persons were 
sent a total of one thousand question- 
naires, many persons checking on their 
own position and on one or more 
others with which they had experience. 

The returns from these were as fol- 
lows: federal agents, eight; state di- 
rectors, sixteen; state supervisors, fifty- 
four; assistant state supervisors, eight; 
head teacher trainers, forty-nine; as- 
sistant teacher trainers, eighteen; itin- 
erant teacher trainers, eight; deans of 
colleges of education, nine; heads of 
home economics departments, twenty- 
two; local supervisors, thirty-four; 
city caalinmtinte, four; teachers, 
sixty-two. A total of two hundred 
ninety-two forms were returned. In all 
cases with the exception of the returns 
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of the forms from city superintendents 
and teachers, one-fourth or more than 
one-fourth were returned. Only one- 
fifteenth of the forms sent to the 
superintendents were returned and one- 
fifth of the forms sent to the teachers. 
A large return, sixty-two forms from 
the teachers, seems, however, an ade- 
quate sampling from their angle. All 
sections were represented in the re- 
turns with the exception of the south- 
ern which was not represented by the 
city superintendents. 

In studying the information, training 
and experience were summarized in 
order to show the number of persons 
who considered each essential and the 
average amount of time as well as 
the amount of time most frequently 
suggested. In summarizing traits, the 
technique used by Dr. Charters was 
employed, translators worked inde- 
pendently, translating trait actions into 
traits. The definitions given in the 
‘“Teacher-Training Study’’ were used 
as a guide in translation. The first list 
was telescoped into a shorter list by 
combining similar traits into groups 
under a general heading. The result 
was a list of twenty-five traits which 
corresponds to the list given in the 
‘Teacher-Training Study.’’ Abilities 
were organized into related groups 
and a general heading decided upon 
for each on This organization re- 
sulted in a list of fifteen abilities. 
Evaluation of traits and abilities was 
made by computing frequency of men- 
tion of each by different individuals, 
rather than by counting the number of 
times a trait or ability was mentioned 
by each person. 

The findings of the study are sum- 
marized in the form of a check sheet 
which may be used by: 

1. Teacher training institutions in 
setting up their curriculums for train- 
ing for these leadership positions. 

2. Teacher trainers, who train the 
prospective leaders, as a check on their 
teaching and on the provision made 
for developing certain traits, abilities, 
experiences and training. 

3. Supervisors and itinerant teacher 
trainers, as an aid in analyzing the 
difficulties of teachers, and as a basis 
for diagnosing needs and suggesting 
experience, training, traits, and abili- 
ties that should be added. 

4. Prospective leaders, as a guide for 
their training and experience. 

5. Present leaders, as a means of 
checking their weaknesses. 

6. Employers of prospective leaders 
as a means of evaluating the probable 
success of the prospective leader. 

Training leaders —A plan has been 
worked out which can be used by 
institutions giving graduate courses in 
home economics education. The plan 
involves a means of checking the 
qualifications which graduate students 
bring, of determining further exper- 
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iences and courses which the graduate 
work should include and of following 
up the results of the graduate training. 
Details of this study will not be in- 
cluded here because it will not be of 
interest to a large enough group. 
Maser CampsetL, Chairman. 

Research in Home Economics Education. 
—The committee on research has been 
an informal group varying in number 
and somewhat in personnel because it 
seemed impossible to do much on this 
job by correspondence. Hence, each 
year a group of a ge meeting in the 
central region, where most of the insti- 
tutions now doing graduate work in 
Home Economics Education are, have 
met to talk through some of the ques- 
tions in relation to investigations and 
research which were troubling all of 
those concerned with graduate work 
in this field. The committee, during 
the past three years, has done three 
jobs: (1) set up some standards for 
research in Home Economics Educa- 
tion; (2) collected ideas from state 
supervisors and others in the field as to 
what are the most pertinent needs in 
research in education in Home Eco- 
nomics; and (3) kept an up to date 
list of the studies which have been 
conducted in Home Economics Educa- 
tion so that any committee group or 
any institution wishing information 
along any line in which investigations 
have been made can find what studies 
have been conducted and send for them 


at the institution where they are on- 


file in the library. The list of standards 
and the list of studies which have 
been made may be secured by sending 
to the person whose name appears 
below. Three other jobs the com- 
mittee is particularly eager to have 
other help with. (1) The committee 
feels that, in order to keep the studies 
as helpful a type as possible, each 
teacher should be urged to constantly 
ask herself in her work, what are the 
problems on which she would like 
more help and which she could well 
study scientifically. Then, when these 
teachers go to institutions they will 
have several practical problems in 
mind to study. Supervisors can do 
much to help teachers see these prob- 
lems and to urge them to go to the 
institutions for graduate work with 
the definite purpose of making a care- 
ful study of these questions. (2) The 
committee feels there is a real oppor- 
tunity for every supervisor to organize 
some simple studies which will aid in 
giving light on some of the puzzling 
questions in education. Sometimes just 
a definite plan of keeping records of 
what is being done under » sean con- 
ditions will help to answer some im- 
ages questions. Many supervisors 
elt they needed information on the 
cost of Home Economics instruction 
but very little information is now 
available. No graduate student in any 


institution can make much progress 
with this until records are kept. Other 
instances of needed studies can be sug- 


F 


while work which has been done in 
education problems in Home Econom- 
ics and in seeing that the results of 


gested by the committee. (3) The com- 
mittee needs help in fiving ublicity 
to worth while studies and worth 


careful study are made a part of the 
teaching program. Brvuran I. Coon, 
University of Chicago. 





QUALIFICATIONS OF LEADERS IN HOME ECONOMICS EDUCATION 
Qualifications Essential for All Positions 
STRONG 


TRAINING: 
Years—four beyond high school....... 
Degree—Bachelor’s............. 
Fields of Emphasis: 
Home Economics....... 
Education......... 
Psychology. ... 
RS 0 BEES, iocg tans ts a 
Economics. . sie 
Subjects in Education: 
Educational Psychology........ 
Observation and Teaching. . ad 
General Methods.............. 
Home Economics Methods.... . 
Principles of Education..... 
Experience: 
Homemaking........... 
, EE 
Home Economics. . 
rer pees 
Vocational PASO Ler 
Years—2. . 
Traits: 
Considerateness... . 
Cooperation....... sors teats Bis ee 
Dependability........ eeavieh ae’ 
Good Judgment..... 
Resourcefulness. . . 
Sociability...... 
Leadership. . . 
Abilities: 
re 
To Improve Teaching Sae.e 
To Develop Ability of Others. . . 
To Judge People. .. as 
For State Supervisor or Assistant State Supervisor 
Add to Above Qualifications— 


WEAK 


Training: 
Years—One beyond Bachelor's degree. 
Degroe—Master's.............. aes 
Subjects in Education— 
Philosophy of Education 


— 
eaching—Evening School. . 
Non-vocational Home Economics . 


Traits: 
Breadth of interest.............. via 
Onponmindodmess...............5.. 
NS ind concen kcawesen es 
Forcefulness 
Abilities: 
To act as Coordinator. ............2.05. 
To analyze situations............... 
To be objective......... via newes 
ce, rr 
PE sk 66a sskvsnen eevee 
| SAAT PePer eee rer 
pf ere rr ee 
To win confidence and respect of others ee ener ee 
Other variations were worked out giving score cards for local supervisor, head 
and assistant teacher trainer and itinerant teacher trainer.—ANNaA Koss, Chairman. 
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Training Pressmen 


Tuomas E. Dunwoopy 
Director Technical Trade School, 
Pressmen’s Home, Tenn. 


The subject assigned me—Training 
Pressmen, is one that is naturally 
near to my heart because for nearly 
eighteen years I have been identified 
with this particular kind of work. In 
it I have found an interest and a 
pleasure that has held me so strongly 
that other work more remunerative 

thaps has not been able to lure me 
om the training of pressmen and 
from devoting my attention to matters 
pertaining to pressroom operation. It 
is true that one engaged in this work 
must be interested in related subjects 
and in the printing industry as a whole. 
It is only through an intimate knowl- 
edge of the functioning of the entire 
iekeuay that one can perform his 
tasks even though they are confined 
principally to one department of this 
great industry. 

I have no intention of trying to take 
one iota of credit from any other de- 
partment, or from any other craftsman, 
when I say that I am firmly convinced 
that meeting the demands made upon 
us as a result of our educational system 
affecting the pressroom presents one 
of the most intricate trade educational 
problems in the country. With all due 
respect to other departments, I believe 
that presswork, pressroom a 
is the most complicated trade in the 
printing industry. Those who have 
coated in this department and ad- 
vanced no further than feeding en- 
velopes into a platen press, will, of 
course, deride the idea. Those who 
have not come into intimate touch with 

resswork in all of its phases, will 
cole agree that it is as complicated 
and as diversified as we who are in 
daily touch with the pressrooms 
throughout the country producing 
multiple classes of work. Neither the 
man running cylinder presses on ordi- 
nary cheap work nor the man operat- 
ing a couple of platens doing simple 
presswork represent the modern press- 
man. Presswork covers a wide, wide 
field. 

When one gives thought to the 
proper training of pressmen, he must 
take into consideration the fact that 
the field is not only large, but extreme- 
ly diversified. Consider for a moment 





the various kinds of machines used in 
the pressrooms of this country and the 
varied requirements of the many differ- 
ent kinds and classes of work produced 
on them and remember that a press- 
man who is properly trained under- 
stands and is skilled in the operation 
of at least a majority of these machines, 
is competent to handle many different 
classes of work under varying condi- 
tions, and the statement just made 
can be more easily appreciated. 

We often hear that this is the day of 
the specialists, that greater efficiency 
can be obtained through training a 
man to do one thing, one unit of 
operation, well and fast without re- 
quiring him to have a wide knowledge 
of his trade or related trades. In com- 
parison to the craftsman of old who 
started and carried to completion the 
printing of an entire book or the 
making of an entire boot, or whatnot, 
the present-day artisan is a specialist. 
Perhaps it is most efficient in some 
industries to have a man spend his 
day screwing in bolt number nine 
ninety nine, but, conditions in those 
industries are quite different from 
those prevailing in the printing indus- 
try. It seems to me that those at the 
head of printing plants could be 
divided into three classes: 


Those who want to manufacture 
printing on the same basis as cheap 
automobiles are built. 

Second, those who wish to uphold 
the dignity of one of the most im- 
portant industries of modern times. 

Third, those who simply don’t care 
how the industry gets along nor how 
printing is done so long as they get 
their profit. 

The first type has no pride or crafts- 
manship and normally is not vitally 
interested in trade education. The 
second type is more inclined to en- 
courage trade schools and the training 
of men because they realize that some- 
thing beyond the ordinary shop train- 
ing is necessary to develop the high 
degree of craftsmanship necessary ie 
the production of pone Ps 

We are not concerned with the third 
type. Possibly we will have them with 
us always and we will merely have to 
try to live them down. 

We have gone along with the idea 
that modern industry calls for keen 
specialization for many years past. 
We have not given the consideration to 








the development of craftsmen that we 
should have done and so we now have 
too many men who are skilled in only 
one line of printing on one particular 
press, or the man who is able to do 
nothing in the composing room but to 
set straight matter on a machine, and 
so on in other departments. Most of 
us can remember when we gave no 
consideration in the South to whether 
or not a pressman could produce four- 
color process printing. When I started 
in the pressroom a few years ago, 
there were one or two men in the 
South who knew something about 
four-color process printing. None of 
us were worried, though, on account of 
a majority of pressmen being ignorant 
of this work because generally speak- 
ing, it simply wasn’t done. Only a 
few printing establishments turned out 
halftone work with any degree of suc- 
cess. The color specialists were up in 
Chicago and New York in the big 
color type houses. Many of them did 
not know how to print a type form, 
but they were good at producing color 
work, and that alone. 

Today any printer doing what we 
would call a general line of work is 
likely to catch a four-color process job. 
Any printing establishment doing gen- 
eral printing is very apt to be called 
upon to produce thousands of direct- 
by-mail pieces of printing on which 
two or more colors are used. 

The machine manufacturers are vie- 
ing with one another in an effort to 
design, manufacture and sell machines 
that will run at high speeds; those 
interested in offset 
overlook no opportunity of introducing 
those machines, and the same implies 
to manufacturers of rotogravure as 
well as rotary letterpresses, and hence, 
the machinery problem is becoming 
more diversified than ever in our in- 
dustry. The employing printer does 
not wish to change the personnel of 
his pressroom every time he changes 
machines. He shouldn't want to make 
any radical change even when going to 
an entirely different process or method 
of printing. It is natural that the 
naleney is toward quick action in 
the matter of starting a new machine 
without any lost time. Experimental 
work is costly. Training men for a 
radical change that has taken place in 
the shop is also costly. 


It is easy to see from this brief 
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outline that new elements are con- 
stantly entering into the industry 
which make it imperative that the 
craftsman of today take his nose from 
the grindstone, observe the tendencies 
and prepare himself for the changes 
that are constantly being made and 
that will continue into the future. 


We have assumed the position that 
while the training of apprentices is a 
worthy undertaking, it is unquestion- 
ably good for the industry and an 
absolute necessity, if we are to interest 
ourselves in solving the problems of 
tomorrow. Still, certain agencies must 
be at work to reach further than ap- 
prentice training. We contend that one 
of the greatest needs in the printing 
industry as far as trade education is 
concerned, is the proper training of 
journeymen so that they may be kept 
abreast with. the times, master new 
elements, new processes, new machines 
and methods in order that these might 
be introduced and be available to the 
average printer without the necessity 
of the tremendous waste that would 
otherwise be necessary while men 
ignorant of these new elements were 
experimenting and learning in the 
shop. 

I hope that my thoughts on this 
subject can best be brought out through 
a description of the educational system 
used by the School with which I am 
connected—the oldest and the largest 
school in America, and, so far as we 


know, in the world, conducted for - 


the purpose of training pressmen. Our 
School was established about eighteen 
years ago, long before the present 
interest in trade education was mani- 
fested and at a time when trade schools 
were looked upon with outright an- 
tagonism by both employers in general 
and employees. The offset press was just 
then creating a stir; printers did not 
know what offset printing was and 
yet they had heard tales of its remark- 
able speeds, its ability to print half- 
tones on uncoated papers and the 
elimination of makeready by this 
process. Enthusiasts were predicting 
the overthrow of letterpress printing 
and the swift supremacy of the new, 
marvelous process. In their estimation, 
the industry was to be revolutionized. 
Few could actually contradict these 
extravagent statements for the modus 
operandi of the new process was kept 
a secret, most shops operating these 
machines behind closed doors. Practical 
men were skeptical about the claims 
for this process, but it was neverthe- 
less, that fear based on ignorance of a 
certain kind plus the inherent desire 
in most of us to play safe in the matter 
of earning a good livelihood. 

So with good leadership, much ini- 
tiative, and some fighting, the organi- 
zation was able to get the School 
started. Today it is generally looked 
upon as one of our greatest assets. 


The men are sold on it because it has 
met the requirements of yesterday and 
is still successfully meeting them. Of 
course, the activities of the School are 
not confined to any one process of 
printing, but on the other hand, we 
use all three processes; letterpress, 
intaglio, and offset. 

In reality, it was not alone the ad- 
vent of the offset press in the printing 
field that caused the establishment of 
the School. Many there were who 
recognized the importance of appren- 
tice training and some knew that there 
was a need in the industry of some 
agency which could meet the present 
and future demands for journeyman 
training. 

The Technical Trade School at Press- 
men’s Home is somewhat unique, and 
I really do not know how much good 
any of you can get out ot a discussion 
of the systems of training used in this 
particular School. Our problems and 
the demands made upon us are some- 
what different from those of most 
schools. 

We have approximately a thousand 
men in training constantly but only a 
very small percent of these men come 
to Pressmen’s Home and our student 
body at all times is comparatively 
small. This is due to ne fact that we 
give training throug correspondence 
and through practical demonstration 
courses at the School for journeymen 

ressmen. We do not stop here, though, 
~ every regularly registered appren- 
tice pressman is compelled to take a 
home study course and to stand oral 
or written examinations. 

I think that you will be interested 
somewhat in our system of training ap- 
prentice pressmen. First of all, let us 
understand the meaning that we put 
upon the term, Apprentice Pressmen. 
In the commercial field, the apprentice 
pressman is the man who has served 
some time in the pressroom. He has 
gone through that elementary stage of 
the printer's devil, sweeping floors, 
washing rollers, etc., he has been 
classed as a feeder or an assistant and 
as such, he has either fed presses, or 
operated automatic feeders, he has 
spent at least two and possibly four or 
five years in the pressroom and has 
now entered his real apprenticeship as 
a journeyman pressman. He is register- 
ed locally and his resignation certificate 
is sent to us. His course starts imme- 
diately. Lessons are sent him every 
three months until the course has been 
taken and until he is adjudged by the 
employer or his representative, the 
pressroom foreman, as a competent 
journeyman. In the meantime, he is re- 
quired to stand quarterly examina- 
tions given him by a local examining 
board, and we have local examining 
boards in practically every city in the 
United States and Canada. We strive 
to secure the services of men for the 


a 


board who have a good local standing 
as craftsmen and as executives, and in 
the main, we succeed in this respect. 
The last four quarterly lessons are re- 
view questions and this constitutes a 
final examination. The students must 
answer hundreds of questions in writ- 
ing and send the answers to the Tech- 
nical Trade School where they are 
gone over carefully and graded. 

It is not difficult to visualize the 
value of the contact between the fore- 
man or the assistant foreman of a 
pressroom and the apprentice press- 
man through this educational work. 
Here and there the system has not 
worked out as well as we would like 
to have it function, but in the main 
this particular system of apprentice- 
ship training has been far-reaching in 
its results and in every city in this 
country the effects of such training 
have been felt. It is necessary for these 
young men to take this training and 
to successfully stand these examina- 
tions before they can be recognized as 
journeymen pressmen and the contact 
made between the executives and the 
apprentice pressman gives the former 
a better opportunity of actually check- 
ing up on the competency of his future 
pressmen. It gives him the incentive, 
awakes in him the interest that a fore- 
man should have in his apprentices 
and in his journeymen. 

I happened to be in a large city 
when we sent the first lessons to about 
two hundred and fifty apprentice press- 
men of the newspaper pressroom in 
that city. The apprentice pressmen re- 
ceived them, looked them over, took 
them home and studied them a little 
that night, then went down to their 
respective shops the next day and asked 
the journeymen numerous questions. 
They were embarrassing ones because 
the journeymen themselves had to 
hesitate before answering them and 
yet they were practical questions deal- 
ing with the journeyman’s everyday 
work. 

You are not interested, I am sure, 
in the numerous details in the diffi- 
culties we encountered at first in the 
establishment of this part of our edu- 
cational system. This brings me to the 
matter of giving to journeymen press- 
men the same opportunities of home 
study that are granted the apprentice 
pressmen. We have journeyman courses 
in various kinds of printing which are 
given at actual cost. 

The courses taken by those who 
come to the School are designated by 
us as potential demonstration courses 
and this is the term I shall use in re- 
ferring to residence courses. It did not 
take us long after establishing the 
School to find out that there wasn't 
much profit in training pressmen. We 
found that we could not oe to break 
even no matter how many students we 
might admit at one time and no matter 
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how economical we might be in the 
operation of the Technical Trade School. 
When we fully realized this fact and 
analyzed the situation, we decided 
that since we could not make a finan- 
cial success in training pressmen we 
would use all the resources at our 
command to turn out the best crafts- 
men we possibly could regardless of 
cost. I do not mean by that remark 
that we tolerate waste or inefficiency, 
but, in as business-like a manner as 
possible, we give this training in as 
thorough and efficient a manner as we 
possibly can, holding one objective 
mainly in mind and that is the real 
development of craftsmanship. 

I know many pressmen in this 
country and many pressroom execu- 
tives. | have not as yet found in all 
my years of experience one who can 
not benefit through a course in the 
Technical Trade School, and when I 
say this, it is no reflection upon the 
pressroom workers of this country be- 
cause I believe that the same would 
hold true in any trade, profession, or 
business, if it were tested out as 
thoroughly as we have tested training 
ressmen in the Technical Trade School. 

here are many reasons for this and 
some of these I have already pointed 
out. The trade is very diversified, 
ever-changing, and calls for wide 
knowledge and experience. Then too, 
we have at the Technical Trade School 
several hundred thousand dollars worth 
of equipment including rotaries, cyl- 
inders, job cylinders, platens, offset 
and rotogravure presses, automatic 
feeders, and most of the latest devices 
and accessories. We have a system of 
training which purposes to meet the 
individual requirements of the men 
who come to the School and these re- 
quirements vary considerably. We may 
have a platen pressman who has run 
nothing but envelopes, letterheads, 
etc., who has for his objective the 
efficient operation of job cylinder 
presses. He hasn't had the right 
training, he knows nothing of auto- 
matic feeders, automatic presses, he 
knows nothing of inks, colors, etc., 
as are used in many shops operating 
these particular machines. We might 
have the cylinder pressman, experi- 
enced in nothing but black and white 
work who wishes to master — 
and other color printing. He has no 
technical Mescsne o of inks, papers, 
rollers, good makeready, etc. On the 
other hand, we might have the cyl- 
inder pressman who wishes to learn 
and become proficient in offset print- 
ing. He may never have seen an offset 
press in operation. We may have the 
man who wishes to stay on the par- 
ticular tye of machines on which he 
has worked for raany years but who 
wishes to gain a more general knowil- 
edge and a greater skill in the produc- 
tion of various kinds of printing done 


on these machines in first-class estab- 
lishments. Then, again, many printing 
establishments send their executives to 
us for special training. So you see that 
the objectives of the men whom we 
must handle are varied. They differ 
from one another in past experience, 
ability and knowledge. Thus each in- 
dividual presents to us a different 
problem. His ast experience is con- 
sidered, his objective is found, his 
ability tested, and then his course is 
laid out. 

We have between fifty and a hundred 
practice forms for the various presses 
and each student handles so many of 
these practice forms within a given 
time. All students do not handle the 
same forms, however, because they are 
not uniformly suited. The schedule is 
changed quite frequently as the student 
progresses because obviously, some 
are bound to make better progress 
than others. We have no set courses 
and all courses are made as elastic as 
possible so as to conform to the re- 
quirements of the individual. There is 
no set time for the completion of any 
course. Some will naturally finish more 
quickly than others. 

We find that it is more effective to 
have our students spend most of their 
time actually doing the work rather 
than attempting to explain most of 
the things in the lecture room. Stu- 
dents are required to be at work on 
time and except for a few lecture 

tiods each week, spend the entire 
io in actual practice on machines. 
While this work is going on there is 
only one man to a machine and that 
machine is in his charge. He is re- 
sponsible for what occurs and is an- 
swerable to the instructor under whom 
he is working. Our instructors handle 
only six or eight students each, and 
their entire time during the eight 
hours each day is devoted exclusively 
to their group of students. The only 
exceptions to this are in the lecture 
room or when the mechanism of 
certain machines may be demonstrated 
to a larger class. 

Usually, the training of executives 
is no more complicated than the 
training of journeymen because if the 
executive be really competent, he can 
proceed on many operations and in 
many of his studies simply through a 
little guidance upon the part of the 
instructor. 

The average man stops at the School 
ten or twelve weeks during which 
time he receives a highly intensive 
course as you Can see. 

It might interest you to know that 
we have been forced to go beyond 
the training of apprentices, journey- 
men and executives. Without any effort 
upon our part to create the demand, 
there has gradually grown a depend- 
ence upon the School to solve through 
correspondence, or otherwise, difficul- 
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ties that arise in many of the press- 
rooms throughout the United States 
and Canada. As a result of this we 
receive hundreds of inquiries every 
month dealing with numerous phases 
of presswork and pressroom operation. 
Some of these come direct to the 
School while others received by The 
American Pressman, a magazine we 
print in the School and one devoted 
especially to the operation of press- 
rooms. A very small percent of these 
inquiries and answers are published in 
the magazine. They are varied in na- 
ture but naturally, most of them deal 
with more or less common pressroom 
troubles encountered in the various 
classes of printing. 

These demands first came for service 
through correspondence, but gradually, 
they have been extended to a demand 
for personal service and so we have 
created an Engineering Department to 
meet as many of these demands as is 
possible under the circumstances. One 
division of this Engineering Depart- 
ment is devoted to newspaper printing 
exclusively, and perhaps the heavy 
demands made upon that department 
were due in the main to the general 
use of halftone illustrations in news- 
papers and the subsequent demand for 
a little better printing of the news- 
papers. Then too, there has been a 
strong demand for efficient operation 
and greater production. In other words, 
the problem was to get better quality 
without lowering in any way the out- 
put of newspapers. If anything, this 
output has not been lowered during 
these recent years of demands for 
quality but on the other hand, it has 
been radically increased. We have 
given this personal service to over 
three hundred of the largest news- 
papers in the country. 

We are unable to meet all of the de- 
mands in the commercial field but 
have taken care of many through 
personal service. Especially is this 
true of some of the large houses mak- 
ing a specialty of magazine printing. 
We have done things that may right- 
fully be considered out of our juris- 
diction. We have o.k.’d contracts 
between publishers and magazines and 
the printers doing the work. We 
have guaranteed the successful opera- 
tion of certain types of improved 
machinery and have been called upon 
to assume other responsibilities along 
this line but it is all educational work 
and rightfully falls to the Technical 
Trade School, or at least, a portion of 
it does because we recognize that we, 
of the printing industry must give this 
cooperation when it is demanded. It 
ini as though we will have to go 
still further and we hope to be able to 
meet the demands that are made upon 
us in the line of developing more 
efficient and better craftsmen for our 
industry. 
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The Job Assignment Sheet 


By F. W. Witson 
Instructor in Machine Shop, Arsenal Tech- 
nical Schools, Indianapolis 

The job assignment sheet used in 
my class came as a result of revisions 
from time to time, of other similar 
sheets. The amount of good that is 
accomplished by it will en upon 
the character of it’s use by the individ- 
ual teacher. To use this chart most 
efficiently, the teacher must know 
thoroughly, the sheet’s layout, how 
to use it, the jobs to be worked and 
the ability of the students. 

This chart is made by placing a blue 
print under a vandyke. The size of it 
covers the face of a drawing board. 
In a one inch space across the top is 
printed, ‘Job Assignment’. To the 
right and a little lower, a notation is 
made relative to the method of pro- 
cedure. “‘First, make a sketch’’. ‘‘Sec- 
ond, make a written outline’’. The rest 
of the sheet is divided into squares of 
five by seven inches. Each square has 
two narrow columns at each edge and 
a wide column in the center. From 
left to right is printed in the columns 
as follows: Name, type of job and 
grade. Under the headings, type of 
job and grade there are ruled lines 
three sixteenths inches apart. These 
lines are used to make in detail a 
record of the job and grade. 

A record on this sheet is only made 
of the fourth semester and advanced 
students. Each boy has one square 
and enough jobs written down to last 
him through one grade period or 
more. After a student has made a 
sketch of the job, a written outline 
of the procedure and an order for the 
material, all of which is approved by 
the teacher at one time, he is ready to 
go to work and a small red line is 
placed by his grade column along side 
of the job. 

A sketch from a student is some 
indication whether he has in mind 
the shape and size of the job. The out- 
line is nothing more than a custom 
made lesson sheet. If his outline is a 
little off color, through the aid of 
questions or suggestions by the teach- 
er, the student is capable of correcting 
his own error. He can see his mistake 
because he has visualized each opera- 
tion of the job from start to finish. 
After all, isn’t it mecessary for a 
machinist, tool-maker or die maker to 
visualize his job, step by step from 
start to finish, only mentally? 

When a job is completed the stu- 
dent is given a grade. After many jobs 
are done and the report cards have been 
taken care of, it is time to make red 
checks out of the small red lines along 
side of the grade column. The reason 
for doing this is that when the second, 
third, and fourth grades come out you 
can readily see the red checks are jobs 


of the previous grade period, while the 
short red lines represent jobs of credit 
to be given at that time. 

There are three types of jobs on my 
chart as follows: first, jobs to be done 
for other shops; Second, maintenance 
jobs of my machine shop; and last, jobs 
of commercial value ad the student 
to take home. The students quite fre- 
quently bring in jobs which are fine if 
not over done. 

In order to make a permanent record, 
cut the five by seven inch squares out 
and put into book form. This, of course, 
will be done at the close of each 
semester. A record of this type is 
valuable in this respect. When placing 
the boy in the shop you can talk as 
the shop does, in terms of jobs. In 


a 


addition to this you can give him 
your rating for each job. The executive 
after being informed of the fact that 
this represents two hundred seventy 
hours of work can judge for himself 
whether the boy is fast, medium or 
slow worker. 

In behalf of this Job Assignment 
Chart may I say that it does the fol- 
lowing: 1. The student is never out of 
a job. 2. No job can be side-tracked. 
3. Automatically tells the speed of the 
boy as a worker. 4. It gives a place to 
assign jobs as the jobs come up. 5. It 
is a type of permanent record. 6. It is 
an incentive for students to keep pace 
with other classmates all of which 
helps to make more active students 
al cea better mechanics. 


Joe Assienmenr. 
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Apprentice Training in 
the Cut Stone Industry 


By Mr. Horace Lone 
Supt., The Georgia Marble Company, 
Tate, Ga. 


I am glad to have the privilege of 
speaking to you on ‘Apprentice Train- 
ing in the Cut Stone Industry’’. My 
Company is comparatively new in the 
field of vocational work but I shall try 
to make clear what it is that we hope 
to do and how well we believe we are 
succeeding. I think I can make this 
clearest by discussing first: The pre- 
liminary problems we faced in getting 
ready for this task; second: The plan 
of our actual operation and third: 
Some conclusions we think follow after 
having worked the plan thus far. 

In 1927 thru the untiring efforts of 
the Georgia State Board for Vocation- 
al Education and the Georgia School 
of Technology, the Georgia Marble 
Company agreed to start a class and 
to begin in our shop the work of voca- 
tional training. My Company accepted 
the responsibility after carefully weigh- 
ing the situation.and with a full feeling 
that there was combined both a re- 
sponsibility and a privilege. 

The first problem we faced in under- 
taking this new task was the im- 
portant question of whom should be 
admitted or selected for such training. 
Any project that has to do with human 
nature will have its percentage of 
failures and we began with the belief 
and knowledge that a certain wisdom 
should be exercised in the selection of 
boys that would materially reduce this 
percentage as compared to what it 
would be if we simply took the boys 
indiscriminately. We attempted to wise- 
ly select the boys so that there would 
be no useless waste of effort and money 
on boys we were certain were not 
adapted to the work. 

We, first of all, accepted as a guiding 
principle that this opportunity ought 
to be open to those who for various 
reasons most needed this kind of work 
and training for a livelihood. Our 
second step was to select out of this 
group more narrowly those whom we 
believed were most anxious to have 
the opportunity and most likely to 
make good. The selections were made 
by Company officials who knew the 
community and knew most of the boys 
personally. This close knowledge of 
the community enabled us to fit our 
program of vocational training in 
with the general education program 
of the community. Colonel Sam Tate, 
who owns most of the stock in the 
Georgia Marble Company, believes in 
education and has provided education- 
al opportunities for every boy and girl 
in our midst. The Company has — 
some $250,000.00 for a school plant 
and pays the salaries of more than 


forty teachers in order that every one 
may have an opportunity to obtain a 
high school education. However, when 
all this has been done there are still 
many fine, upright earnest boys who 
will not or who cannot finish high 
school because of conditions at home 
or other reasons. The Company there- 
fore decided to do the best thing for 
these boys by spending some money 
in promoting a class in vocational 
training and see what could be done 
towards making some real workmen. 

As suggested above, we have tried 
to carry this to those who needed it 
most and who were most likely to 
make good. In this way our vocational 
training class is regarded as a part of 
the general educational program for the 
community and we feel that we are 
doing a real educational work. 


Among the first steps in preparing to 
undertake this work, was the matter of 
selecting an instructor to have over- 
sight of these boys in the shop. We 
realized that not only must this man 
be a man who knew the business from 
a practical and technical standpoint, 
but one who had the knack of manag- 
ing boys and keeping them enthusiastic 
about their work. Boys of this age are 
apt to suffer a lapse of interest as soon 
as the novelty of it wears off and we 
selected a man as instructor whom we 
believe is best fitted to keep the boys 
interested and enthusiastic. Further- 
more, in placing the boys under one 
instructor who understands each boy’s 
abilities and deficiencies and who 
helps each accordingly, we believe we 
have a plan of instruction by which 
all the apprentices will be encouraged 
to do their best; thereby bringing them 
in three years to a degree of proficiency 
that under the old plan, or lack of 
plan, would have taken several years 
longer and in most cases would not 
have been attained at all. 

In selecting boys for this training it 
has been our policy to pay more at- 
tention to their general mental atti- 
tude than to any other particular 
thing. Long experience has taught us 
that the boy whose high school edu- 
cation has made him overconfident 
does not succeed as well as the boy 
with less education who realizes he 
will have to struggle for everything he 
gets. The boy who does not already 
think he knows everything is more 
teachable and learns our type of work 
quicker than the other type. This is a 
general mental attitude which we are 
able to detect in our preliminary ex- 
aminations. We are careful about these 
matters in our general preliminary siz- 
ing up of an applicant, for our aim is to 
produce really high class workmen 
who know and are able to do their 
work in a way definitely above the 
average. There is always an ample 
supply of men who claim to be skilled 
cutters and carvers but any mill super- 


intendent knows that really high class 
workmen are hard to find and are 
never out of work. We do not feel that 
we would be doing these boys any 
favor to give them a training that 
would turn them into merely common 
cutters, carvers, letterers and tracers. 
The supply of this type is already very 
large and merely ordinary ability along 
these lines does not insure a man 
against unemployment. We eg? age 
ed our whole scheme on the idea of 
producing really high class men and 
we believe that we are succeeding in 
our effort. 

Another general characteristic we 
look for in an applicant is evidence of 
a real desire and ambition to do some- 
thing. There are any number of boys 
who by the way of experiment would 
be willing to try the vocational train- 
ing class for a while. We have tried to 
distinguish between the boy who 
really wants to do the thing and the 
boy who regards it as something he is 
willing to see whether he likes it, but 
who on the whole is not very inter- 
ested in it. Furthermore, we look for 
the characteristic which we may de- 
scribe in general as the willingness to 
work hard. The purpose of this is 
not because of the additional work 
such a boy might do but because under 
modern conditions a boy who is not 
willing to work hard to get to the top 
has very little chance to succeed. 

As for more particular qualifications, 
we are very lenient. Some of the boys 
whom we have accepted, did not even 
know the multiplication table, which 
along with a whole lot more mathe- 
matics and other related subjects, is 
essential to the work of the high 
grade stone cutter that these modern 
times demand. Several of them had 
very little or no education, but showed 
good native ability and a willingness 
to be taught. Only one of our boys 
had finished high school and two 
others had a very little geometry. One 
of the boys said he studied geography 
until it said the world was round and 
turned over every twenty-four hours 
and then he quit. The boys were ex- 
amined along these lines to determine 
just what additional things it would 
be necessary to teach them in the 
technical class in order to insure their 
success in the work they were under- 
taking. 

All these preliminary inquiries are 
carried on in the presence df the boys’ 
fathers. We still think this is wise. It 
insures that the parents will under- 
stand fully what it is we are trying to 
do and insures their —— to a 
degree that might not be otherwise 
possible. All effort and money is wast- 
ed in the case of a boy who carries 
the work for a while and then drops 
it and we are concerned to have the 
fathers committed to the whole pro- 
gram in order to have their co-opera- 
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Training for 


Business Service 


AvrrepD D. DanziGER 
Attorney at Law, New Orleans 

I very much appreciate this oppor- 
tunity to make a brief, special plea for 
better and wider training for citizen- 
ship. I am greatly gratified that this 
privilege is accorded me to —_ this 
message to you who are so deeply 
concerned and so widely influential in 
the education of our youth. 

It is entirely appropriate that many 
of you are advocating the fitting of 
secondary education to the needs of 
the individual, militating against the 
sorry spectacle of helpless and hopeless 
“square pegs in round holes’’ that con- 
fronts us so pitifully often in the 
business world today. 

However, in your zeal for the in- 
dividual’s development, in your desire 
that he shall grow along the line for 
which his natural propensities best fit 
him, whether he excel in carpentry or 
calculus, mechanics or medicine,—lit- 
erature or less—is it not equally desir- 
able that he be fully equipped for those 
occasions when he must act not only 
individually but as an integral part of 
a straight-thinking, direct-acting group 
for the welfare of his city, his state, 
his country? 

Unless, when his academic education 
is completed, be it long or short—he 
has been taught not only an appro- 
no means of self-support, but has 
een also initiated into the guild of 
good citizens—you have not adequate- 
ly prepared him to take his place in 
the civilization of today. 

At the end of a year as President of 
the New Orleans Association of Com- 
merce, closely concerned in the vital 
problems that confront one city, it 
seems that the crying need in many 
American cities is for more intelligent, 
unselfish, willing workers. 


Apparently, large numbers of our 
population are not sufficiently interest- 
ed to vote or discharge other sacred 
obligations of citizenship. Have they 
been sufficiently prepared to study 
great public questions seriously and 
impartially; or has the urge been im- 
planted in them to act vigorously, 
judiciously and altruistically in solv- 
ing great community problems? 

The schools teach all to salute the 


flag—sing ‘‘America’’, quote the con- 
stitution—but do they bring home to 
their students a realization of the full 
responsibility of each in building the 
institutions of city, state, and country 
on a firmer basis? Is it not possible to 
inculcate in our youth a peace-time 
patriotism which shall wall team this 
battle for better cities, young people 
who are more fully equipped and fired 
with an intense desire to help in ob- 
taining more trustworthy and efficient 
administration of vitally important 
public affairs; whose ideal shall be a 
well planned community whose growth 
is guided by intelligent direction pro 
bono publico and not by the exploitation 
of private interests? We plead for more 
young people who will place emphasis 
upon the utilization of the achieve- 
ments of modern science in dealing 
with the sanitation and health prob- 
lems of a city, alive to their duty to 
the needy, the sick and the unfortun- 
ate. Sentimental attitudes toward 
charity must be supplemented by ap- 
preciation of the value of modern 
scientific methods of care and relief. 
Let us have wider education for public 
safety, an aroused, alert consciousness 
for the prevention of traffic and other 
accidents, with our cities made safer 
through wholesome respect for law 
and due regard for the rights of others. 
Let them have where practicable a 
working knowledge of public utilities, 
water works, gas and electric light, 
street Car transportation, and the ad- 
ministration of these in the interest of 
the people and not principally for 
private gain. Help them to properly 
value parks and playgrounds, and work 
for the development of recreational 
habits so that leisure time may be 
used more profitably. 

In conclusion, we are as one, I am 
sure, in the belief that there is a wider 
field of usefulness for teacher and pupil 
which I have endeavored to advert to, 
than has yet been fully cultivated. Let 
us put forth even greater efforts to 
pat yt youth into the civic and the 
business world firm in the belief that 
good character is the foundation of 
all civic virtues, ready to argue,—to 
strive,—to sacrifice when necessary,— 
in the support of standards and institu- 
tions which raise the plane of adminis- 
tration, promote social consciousness, 
and further advance the march of 
progress. 


Administration of a Pro- 
gram of Rehabilitation 


Continued from Page 16 


this assistance. Publicity is absolutely 
essential to the promotion of the pro- 
gram. As a part of the State Education- 
al force schabilication comes in na- 
turally for its share of the publicity. 
This relationship gives prestige to 
statements about its accomplishments. 
And on the other hand the tremendous 
human appeal of rehabilitation work 
helps to get publicity for all the edu- 
cational activities and to make friends 
for the whole program. Statements of 
accomplishments in rehabilitation cer- 
tainly catch the interest of the public. 

In selecting the personnel for ad- 
ministering a program of rehabilita- 
tion great care must be exercised to 
secure persons with genuine human 
sympathy and fairness, and at the same 
time with good judgment and ability 
to make accurate evaluations. It is so 
easy to discourage certain types of 
cases, and at the same time the State 
cannot afford to spend its money and 
the time of its officials on a case which 
offers no possibility of vocational re- 
establishment, just because of the 
appeal to sympathy. We have found it 
to be of tremendous advantage in 
dealing with commercial concerns and 
private training agencies to have men 
of fine business judgment and the 
courage of their convictions. There is 
possibility of the trainee’s being ex- 

loited, of being held on a certain job 
far beyond the period required for 
learning and staff members must have 
the courage to demand the advance- 
ment of the trainee, as well as the 
knowledge which enables him to know 
the point beyond which training ceases. 


There are numerous qualifications 
which the successful rehabilitation 
worker should possess. It is always 
difficult to secure any person possessing 
all these qualifications. However, the 
man who heads up the program in a 
State, who is responsible ie advancing 
the objectives of the administration, 
should possess the majority of these 
qualifications. Men in subordinate posi- 
tions with fewer qualifications, how- 
ever, with possibilities of learning, 
may be used, but by all means there 
should be one understudy who shows 
signs of leadership and ability to carry 
the responsibility. The duties of this 
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Apprentice Training in 
the Cut Stone Industry 


Continued from Page 30 


tion in keeping the boys to their pur- 
pose. All the fathers agreed to co- 
operate with the Company in keeping 
the boys at their task for three years 
or until we are able to make high class 
workmen of them. 


All that I have discussed thus far 
has had to do with the preparation for 
the real task. The actual carrying out 
of the training involves both the shop 
and letting him do the elementary 
things that are essential to making a 
stone cutter. This includes breaking 
out the stone, then pitching and point- 
ing. These men are called scabblers, or 
pointers and the work is actually re- 
moving the rough stone by breaking 
or tooling. They are kept at this for 
three or four months, or until they 
know how to do it well. This is a 
very expensive period for the company 
for they ruin many dollars worth of 
stone. They are next given a piece of 
stone and required to cut some simple 
wash or moulding on it which by the 
way is a total loss to the company. 
After they have learned to use the 
pneumatic machines they are given 
some bottom bases or copying to cut 
to train in this end of the work. Each 
of these steps requires months of train- 
ing because a high Pc ag of skill is 
gained slowly. This side of the train- 
ing is largely a training of the hand 
and eye, though there are numerous 
conditions that arise which require 
individual judgment and give the ap- 
prentice bountiful opportunity to show 
whether he has initiative or whether 
he is only capable of following a rule. 


All the time the training in the 
shop is taking place, it must be remem- 
bered that the apprentice is spending 
four hours weekly in our specially 
equipped school room under the in- 
struction of our chief engineer who 
teaches them mathematics, drafting 
in general which includes geometrical 
drawings, measuration, free hand draw- 
ing, perspective, lettering, the classic 
orders of architecture and other tech- 
nical and artistic subjects directly re- 
lated to his shop work. Progress in 
this study is governed by progress in 
the mill so that each boy is able to 
lay out his particular work on the stone 
itself and is able to understand blue 
prints and shop drawings which may be 
necessary for the particular kind of 
work he is doing. They get no pay for 
the time spent in the night classes but 
each week one of the boys is in the 
drafting office full time, getting pay 
at the regular scale of wages. This 
week is spent in making simple scale 
drawings, full size details, making 
blue prints and is similar to, though 
not as extensive as, serving an appren- 


ticeship in the drafting office. Under 
present conditions less than 50% of 
the so called workmen in our line are 
able to lay out their own work and 
they know nothing of reading plans or 
blue prints. This unfortunate condition 
will not be true of our apprentices. Of 
course the Company designer begins 
with elementary arithmetic, sketch- 
ing, and so on into the more difficult 
problems. In these related subjects the 
boys have progressed far beyond our 
expectations. 

he apprentice starts at 17% cents 
per hour and we advance them 2% 
cents per hour at the end of every six 
months. We give them a bonus of 214 
cents per hour at the end of every six 
months. This is to encourage them to 
be loyal to their jobs and finish their 
training. At the end of six months, the 
boy who has not shown evidence of 
ability to make good is dropped while 
those who have are paid their bonuses 
and advanced to another six months of 
training with a wage increase of 214 
cents per hour. By training these boys 
in one particular line it would be pos- 
sible for the company to realize a profit 
off their labor in a short period of 
time, but the training we are giving 
them covers the whole field of opera- 
tion and requires a lengthy apprentice 
period at a large cost to the company. 
The first aim of the company is to 
make high class workmen and to be- 
come this they must have training in 
every phase of the work. Our aim is 
to produce versatile workmen who are 
able to handle any job that turns up 
in the department. The — of train- 
ing is therefore much longer but the 
class of workmen is correspondingly 
much higher and their general usefulness 
and earning ability is correspondingly 
increased. No where in the whole 
process do we forget that our ideal is 
a high class and not an ordinary 
workman. Throughout the training 
we require that these boys shall do an 
even higher class of work than is re- 
quired of our regular workmen for the 
reason that the man who acquires the 
habit of doing high class work will 
not in future years depart from his 
training. 

We feel that in insisting on this 
broader and more intensive training we 
are doing the public, the stone trade, 
and above all, the boy himself a real 
service. A man with this training is 
fitted to go into any wholesale or re- 
tail shop as an all around workman 
and do whatever comes to hand in 
that shop. So far as our business is 
concerned this is not necessary. The 
volume of our business is so large that 
it permits us to make use of detail 
specialists who know only one phase 
of the work. But such a man would 
never fit into the small shop where one 
man must do many things. In the 
whole project we have thought of the 


Continued on Page 39 


Administration of a Pro- 
gram of Rehabilitation 


Continued from Page 31 


job are unique and any serious break 
in the chain may cp disastrous. The 
requirements of this job are such that 
the man with the usual professional 
qualities of the school man may fail 
utterly. Then, too, the types of service 
ate so varied and require such im- 
mediate action that necessarily much 
responsibility must be delegated to the 
staff member handling the cases in the 
field. It may prove Basstoons to take 
time for consultation with a superior 
officer. 

In my opinion no two factors are of 
gteater importance in putting over a 
worth while program in rehabilita- 
tion than prompt contact with the 
case after injury and adequate follow- 
up after placement. Because of this the 
sinisionetion of a State program 
should provide for considerable elas- 
ticity of interpretation and freedom 
of action on the part of the staff mem- 
bers. The best administrative gp is 
one which recognizes the needs of the 
case and possibilities of prompt return 
to remunerative employment as of first 
consideration, and reduces the red tape 
and detail to a minimum. These matters 
should never be allowed to interfere 
with the large objectives of the pro- 
gram. For these reasons I believe in 
delegating to the field men in rehabili- 
tation all the authority they will use 
wisely. Having said this it naturally 
follows that in addition to extreme 
caution in selecting the staff for pro- 
moting the program, they must be 
thoroughly trained in the techniques of 
handling the job, in the ability to 
make nice discrimination. That is to 
say there are certain types of cases 
with a tremendous human appeal but 
which offer meager prospects for suc- 
cessful rehabilitation. For instance, the 
tubercular patients as a rule present 
many obstacles to a successful rehabili- 
tation program, and the blind are by 
no means the most promising cases. 

With all our human sympathy we 
must approach the case with an eye to 
the best use of public funds, and the 
quick and permanent response to re- 
habilitation techniques must to a 
large extent govern our actions. The 
successful staff member is going to keep 
uppermost in his mind eligibility and 
possibility of profiting from the service. 

May I add this final warning—the 
supervisor must study carefully the 
case and avoid giving too much assist- 
ance, not develop dependence on the 
part of the rehabilitant. Stimulate 
always his self assertiveness, and inde- 
pendence, make him feel we are only 
giving the little shove, that he is really 
the man who is doing the job and 
getting back on his feet. 
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Testing Candidates for 


Teacher Training Classes 


Watter B. Jones 
University of Pittsburgh 

The University of Pittsburgh now 
has more candidates for vocational 
teacher training classes than there are 
positions to be filled in the district 
which it serves. This oversupply, es- 

cially in the metal, printing and 
building trades, makes the selection of 
trainees possible and without doubt it 
will result in raising the standard of 
the teaching personnel when the pro- 
cedure is sufficiently well standardized. 

In the first part of the paper are 
described the beginnings of this task 
and the selective devices used while in 
Part II special emphasis is given to 
trade tests and their development. 

Beginnings and Auspices 

Three years ago the P. S. E. A. 
launched a research program which 
embrased most of dhe professional 
groups in the Association. The voca- 
tional Educational and Industrial Arts 
section appointed a committee, the 
individual members of which were 
commissioned to initiate and promote 
a research project of their own choice. 
The writer chose to work with the 
help of a local committee on the 
project here described. The members of 
this committee now are Prof. F. T. 
Struck, Pennsylvania State College, 
Prof. Glen U. Cleeton, Carnegie Insti- 
tute of Technology, and Dean G. H. 
Alderman, Prof, G. D. Whitney, Prof. 
A. M. Goldberger, and the writer from 
the University of Pittsburgh, and a 
number of graduate students in educa- 
tion. 

It is the function of this committee 
to devise ways and means for making 
the a~ choice of applicants for vo- 
cational teacher training classes. To 
this end a plan has been projected con- 
sisting of the following parts, which 
will be described briefly : 

1. Mental ability tests. 


2. Oral and written English tests for 
diagnostic purposes. 

3. Space relations test. 

4. Vocational interest analysis. 

5. Personal History Record. 

6. Personal Interviews. 

7. Trade tests based on job analysis. 

We have experimented with two 


mental tests, Bureau Test VI and Otis 
Mental Examinations, both of which 
are paper and pencil group tests and 
are largely linguistic in character. Our 
next step will be to try out some of the 
new form boards to see if they test 
more accurately the native ability of 
our ‘diamonds in the rough’’. 


Achievement tests in English, both 
oral and written have been used to 
determine where weaknesses exist pre- 
paratory to recommending remedial 
work. We know, of course that this is 
one of our chief defects when we are 
compared with other teachers. A num- 
ber of good English tests are now on 
the market. The Pressey English tests 
have been fairly satisfactory for our use. 

The Thurston-Jones Space Relations* 
test is being used in an attempt to 
measure the intensity of one’s mental 
imagery, i. e., one’s ability to visualize 
objects in space. This ability is con- 
sidered extremely important in certain 
vocations and may serve to select per- 
sons most proficient as tradesmen in 
those fields. 

The vocational interest analysis is a 
device standardized by E. K. Strong, 
Jr. at Stanford University. It is being 
used in an attempt to select high class 
tradesmen by cataloguing their inter- 
ests and comparing them with success- 
ful persons in the same vocation. We 
ell help of other teacher training 
centers in standardizing this device 
for the trades. Fairly well established 
forms are now available in the profes- 
sions but none are available as ie as I 
know in the trade. 


Personal History records answer the 
general question: How have you spent 
your past? Recommendations from em- 
ployers attempt to answer how well 
you have — it, but a little experi- 
ence will show one how unreliable is 
the latter method of gaining informa- 
tion. 

Personal interviews are required in 
which each candidate presents himself 
to three members of the faculty for 
independent appraisals of his person- 
ality and promise as a teacher. A rating 
scale is used to record the judgment of 
the raters. 

Trade tests are being developed and 
standardized at the present time in a 
number of different vocations. These 


tests are comprehensive objective ex- 
aminations composed usually of five 
sections—oral, written, picture, pro- 
cedure, and performance. Among those 
now in preparation are tests in interior 
wiring, auto-mechanics, sheet metal 
work, printing and plumbing. These 
tests aim to measure the level of trade 
proficiency which a person has reached 
in his field. Since they are validated 
with trade proficiency as a basis, and 
built on the ladder principle, they may 
be used to measure achievement in vo- 
cational schools having training peri- 
ods of various lengths. That is to say, 
the achievement of those who are in 
various stages of apprenticeship may 
be measured as well as those who 
have arrived as journeymen and ex- 
perts. 
Administration of the Program 

During the first part of each semester 
the data described above are obtained. 
Tests are administered in the classroom 
and shop. The trade tests are given 
jointly by the University of Pittsburgh 
and Carnegie Institute of Technology. 
Through an agreement between Arthur 
C. Jewett, Director of the College of 
Industries and Prof. G. D. Whitney, 
Director of the Department of Voca- 
tional Education at the University of 
Pittsburgh, the heads of shop depart- 
ments at Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology were made responsible for cer- 
tifying to the trade proficiency of the 
cuniiieens and rating them on per- 
formance. The development of objec- 
tive trade tests is designed to make 
these measurements of trade ability 
more exact. 

PART II 
Trape Test Procepure 

To illustrate the trade test procedure 
I shall present and describe the Storage 
Battery Test, one of the units of the 
electrical division of the Auto Me- 
chanics Examination. 

Fleming*, in a Masters Thesis at the 
University of Pittsburgh, has develop- 
ed this test and partially standardized 
it. The trade analysis was taken as a 
basis for the test chiefly for three rea- 
sons: (1) to determine the candidate's 
all around trade ability, and, if found 
to be weak in certain particulars, (2) 
to recommend remedial work where 
necessary, and (3) to make possible 





*Committee on Classification of Personnel, U. S. 
Army (Confidential Report) Chapman, J. C., 
Trade Tests. Henry Holt & Company. New York. 





*Fleming, Joseph W., An Objective Method for 
Selecting Potential Automobile Instructors. M. 
Ac Thesis, University ot Pittsburgh, 4929. 
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the use of the trade test in vocational 
classes as well as in selecting trades- 
men for teacher training classes. Being 
based on a comprehensive analysis, a 
teacher may choose from the series of 
tests for a given trade those parts that 
correspond to the outline of instruc- 
tion which he has followed in teaching. 

The selection of the items in the 
analysis (page 2 in the experimental 
form) is based on information furnished 
from (1) responses to fifty letters from 
manufacturers of automobiles and auto- 
mobile parts in the form of charts, 
blueprints, cuts, and shop manuals, 
(2) textbooks and courses of study, 
and (3) from interviews with instruct- 
ors in automobile work and with 
automechanics. 

Care was exercised in selecting those 
learning factors which manufacturers, 
instructors, and mechanics considered 
essential. The analysis is the form now 
in common use, namely a division of 
the trade into large blocks; a division 
of these into smaller divisions; and a 
final division into learning factors. 

The learning factors that applied to 
the servicing and repair of the auto- 
mobile storage battery were then used 
as a source of questions and problems 
for the five test forms (oral, written, 
picture—a part of the written test—, 
procedure, and performance.) 

Oral Test. The oral test is so devised 
as to give the applicant an opportunity 
of expressing himself freely on a ques- 
tion and yet be confined to a specific 
answer. The questions are put in his 
hands so that he may write if he de- 
sires while giving an oral answer. A 
record- of answers is kept by the ex- 
aminer. This test is not essentially 
different from those developed during 
the World War for the classification of 
personnel. 


Written Test. The written test in- 
cludes true-false, multiple choice, match- 
ing, and picture forms. Two types of 
questions were recognized in making 
the test. (1) Those dealing with the 
technical or related phase of the work, 
such as name of acid used in a storage 
battery, and (2) those questions that 
relate to the actual doing of the job, 
e. g., the best way to restore a sul- 
phated battery is: to charge at a grad- 
ually increasing rate. 

Procedure Test. This test is composed 
of a number of statements of ‘‘what to 
do’’ marked 1, 2, 3, 4, etc., not in 
proper order of procedure. These steps 
are to be marked with a number 
indicating the order in which the 
steps should be performed in doing 
the job. 

Performance Test. This test is designed 
to note the degree of skill possessed by 
the candidate when performing the 
a job, and is to be given in the 
shop or laboratory under the observa- 
tion of a skilled examiner. 





_For this reason the results o 


To Whom the Test Was Given 


The test was given as a partial 
standardizing procedure to ninety per- 
sons Classified as (1) novices, (2) ap- 
prentices, (3) journeymen, and (4) 
experts. 

The Novices included 20 young 
women enrolled in the Frick Teacher 
Training School of Pittsburgh, Pa. 

The Apprentices were students en- 
rolled in the Automobile Department 
of the Allegheny Vocational School, 
and apprentices serving time in the 
battery service station; all told, twenty- 
seven in number. 

The Journeymen represented twelve 
automobile mechanics enrolled at the 
Allegheny Vocational Evening Trade 
School, specializing in Ignition work; 
and fourteen automobile mechanics 
enrolled at the University of Pitts- 
burgh, Department of Vocational Edu- 
cation, enrolled as prospective voca- 
tional teachers. 

The Experts were a group of fourteen 
men employed by the Exide and Wil- 
lard battery companies, and three in- 
structors teaching automobile work in 
the Pittsburgh Trade Schools, making 
a total of seventeen in this group. 

Criteria of Good Examinations 


Good test construction requires that 
the following criteria be met:* 
I Validity. 
II Reliability 
A Objectivity 
B Extensity or adequacy of 
sampling. 

III Ease of administration and scor- 

ing. 

IV Norms and standards for evalua- 

tion of results. 
V Availability of equivalent or 
duplicate forms. 

The degree to which our test pro- 
cedure agrees with good practice may 
be judged from this description. 

Analysis of Test Results 

A test is only as good, for diagnostic 
or selective purposes, as the individual 
questions of which it is composed. 
each 
question were scrutinized to see how 
many of the individuals in the four 
groups, (i. €., movices, apprentices, 
journeymen and experts) were able to 
answer it correctly. If a question was 
answered correctly only by experts it 
was assumed to be a valid item, and 
when combined with a large number 
of items so obtained may be used to 
select experts. 

Generally speaking, if a trade test is 
a good or valid test a known expert 
when tested is able to answer all or 
neatly all the questions correctly; a 
journeyman is aple to answer the 





*Ruch, G. M., “‘The Objective of New-Type 
Examination’’, Scott, Foresman and Co., Chicago, 
Atlanta, New York, 1929. 
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majority; an apprentice a small part, 
and a novice, none. This, of course, is 
an ideal condition, and we find few 
questions that meet all the require- 
ments of gradual increase in difficulty 
as we pass from novice to expert 
levels. 

Gradual increase in difficulty from 
step to step is illustrated graphically 
in Figure 1 by a method similar to 
that used in developing the Army 
Trade Tests*. 

Stages of trade ability (novice, ap- 
prentice, journeyman, expert) are shown 
on the abscissa. These distances, sta- 
tistically speaking, imply equal incre- 
ments in total trade ability from class 
to class, which is of course only 
theoretically true. The ordinate axis 
from o to 100 denotes the percentage 
of questions answered correctly in 
each class. 

The ideal question would be repre- 
sented by a straight line plotted 
through points (N and O), CE and 100). 

(Samples of good and bad questions 
will be thrown on the screen, Charts 
I and II). 


The question in the test that ap- 
proach the ideal curve are noted with 
an aterisk. When the test is used for 
selecting experts as —— by em- 
ployers starred items should be used. 
When testing achievement or all round 
ability use all the questions. 

The number of cases on which these 
premilinary results are based: 20 nov- 
ices, 27 apprentices, 26 journeymen 
and 17 experts, go in all. 

So a check on the reliability of the 
test, the scores of the odd questions 
were correlated with the scores of the 
even questions with an r of 89. 

SUMMARY 


In the first part of the paper a 
description was given of the coopera- 
tive program at Pittsburgh for the 
selection of candidates for vocational 
teacher training classes, sponsored by 
the Pénnsylvania State Education Asso- 
ciation. The devices used were: Mental 
ability tests, oral and written English 
tests, a Space relations test, vocational 
interest analysis, personal history rec- 
ord, personal interviews and trade 
tests. A description of one section of 
the automobile test was given in 
Part Il showing the mained of test 
construction standardization used 
in the research project. The task of 
preparing adequate reliable achieve- 
ment tests in vocational fields is one 
of immense proportions and under the 
present met me | of production must 
necessarily be slow. But as a profes- 
sional group we should be satisfied 
with nothing short of the best that 
money and the best available tech- 
niques can supply. 

*Chapman, J. G., Trade Tests, Henry Holt and 
Co., New York, pp. 103. 
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Training Evening- 
School Teachers 


Ben E. Harris 

Itinerant Teacher Trainer and Assistant 

State Supervisor of Trade and Industrial 
Education 

University of Alabama, University, Ala. 

I am assuming that you do not care 
for any amount of theorizing in con- 
nection with the subject that you have 
assigned to me, but rather that I tell 
you as quickly as possible what we 
are attempting to do in connection 
with our Evening School Program, 
and perhaps some of the results. 

We are told that government by in- 
junction is a dangerous thing, but we 
in Alabama do our first steps in teacher 
training, particularly for the isolated 
night school teachers, by following 
two injunctions laid down by Dr. 
Charles R. (Skipper) Allen,—*‘Choose 
the best tradesman that you can find 
who seems to have the qualifications 
for teaching,’’"—And again—'‘If you 
find that the man selected has real 
native ability for teaching, for Heav- 
en's sake, do not ruin him by putting 
him through a Formal Teacher Train- 
ing Course’’. The reason for following 
the first suggestion of the ‘‘Skipper”’ 
is clear to us all, but sometimes we are 
given to think that formal teacher 
training must be given to all our 
teachers. We find that for the isolated 
evening school teacher particularly, the 
shorter more direct method of reaching 
him is better. This together with the 
fact that there are so many such 
teachers and centers to be visited, has 
induced us to cut down our require- 
ments to the minimum. I do not mean 
to intimate that we are neglecting the 
teacher in any way, but we are en- 
deavoring to give him only such 
things as we think will be of service 
to him in his immediate teaching job, 
hoping, of course, that we may, if he 
continues in the work, find time to 
give him other instruction which may 
not be particularly necessary for the 
job that he is doing at present, but 
which would certainly enlarge his 
gtasp of the situation. 

Our first step is to give the teacher a 
brief outline of what the Smith-Hughes 
Act is and the need for it, following 
this with a short study of the State 
Plan, particularly that part of it apply- 
ing to Trade and Industria! Education. 
With no teacher have I spent more than 
four hours on this subject. One big 
reason for presenting this is to get the 
teacher out of the atmosphere of being 
isolated. 

By the time we get through this 
brief summary, he catches the ides that 
he is not alone in the work, that his 
class is just one part of a big scheme 
of education being fostered by the 
State and Federal Governments, and 


serves as an incentive to him and his 
group to want to make the class rate 
as well, if not better, than any other 
group in the same line of work; in 
other words, we hope to appeal to the 
pride of both the teacher and his 
group. 

From this point on, the work is 
conducted more on a conference basis. 
Since the training of teachers not al- 
ready employed is incidental to the 
training of the teacher who already 
has his group established and has 
some idea of what he is expected to 
do, we can use this method to good 
advantage. We first take up with him, 
or them, the qualifications of a trade 
instructor, both shop and related. 
Usually through the guidance of the 
teacher trainer, he will suggest 
and develop, although not always 
in the same order, the qualifications, 
that we consider as ideal. It is a very 
easy matter to go from these qualifica- 
tions to a discussion of methods and 
means of instruction. Since the majority 
of our teachers have in some way had 
supervisory duties in the plant, it is 
also an easy matter to tie up the reason 
for having some method d iensuing 
the students coming under his direc- , 
tion in the Night School. 

At this point we try to bring out 
the necessity for knowing what one is 
trying to do, before attempting to do 
it. This leads to a discussion of what 
should be taught in the night class, 
and the teacher, of his own accord 
will start an analysis of his job, in his 
own way. It is not hard to switch him 
into a logical analysis—Not a trade 
analysis but job analysis—classifying 
the information which the teacher is 
trying to get over to the class. 


In following this talk please keep 
in mind that the men in these teacher 
training classes are not prospective 
teachers, but are already teaching and 
want something that will help them 
now—perhaps the night after the 
teacher trainer has been with him or 
them. 

From here we go immediately into 
the mechanics of teaching, usually 
taking up the different steps in the 
instructing process, using the con- 
ference method of developing the steps 
because application may be drawn 
from the ie. or other experiences, of 
the teacher or teachers. The possible 
means of carrying out these steps are 
discussed, using whenever possible, the 
experiences of the teacher to develop 
and put over the subject under discus- 
sion. 

The subject of Questioning is given 
considerable attention as we find that 
the average teacher who has had little 
experience in teaching is prone to ask 
short snappy questions which do not 
provoke a great deal of thought on the 
part of the person questioned—We 
still have as one of our objectives in 
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our night schools ““The Teaching of 
the student to think.” 

Lesson planning comes in for its 
share of attention, not that we hope, 
or desire, to have our evening school 
teachers plan each lesson on printed 
lesson plan forms, but to develop and 
establish the habit of planning, men- 
tally at least, what one hopes to put 
over in the time given to a loss 
meeting. 

Practice teaching as such is not 
mapped out to fit into any particular 
place in the program. In a small 
group, where everyone knows the 
other fellow intimately, I have stopped 
in the middle of a period sine 
the crayon and eraser to a member of 
the class and let him put over to the 
other some point which has been 
brought up and with which he is 
familiar, and had the group discuss 
his method of putting it over when 
completed. I believe good practice 
teaching can be done whenever and 
wherever the opportunity presents it- 
self. We do, of course, if we have the 
time, try to have each member of the 
class present some well organized sub- 
ject to the group, but most of the men 
are already teaching and the teacher 
trainer has the opportunity of sittin 
in the teacher's regular classes, cal 
discussing the procedure with him 
after class. 

Some of what might be called Gen 
eral Instructional Management such as 

A. Organization of the class. 

1. Room and equipment. 
2. Student equipment. 

B. Grouping of members according 
to academic attainment, to trade at- 
tainments. 

C. Keeping up interest in work. 

D. Determining need for individua 
help to students is given careful con- 
sideration, as it must be remembered 
that the isolated teacher, does not 
always, have the benefit of referring 
such matters to his local school Super- 
intendent as the Superintendent may 
not live in the immediate locality in 
which the class is being conducted 
and the teacher is busily engaged at 
his regular employment during the 

ay. 

I have endeavored to tell you in 
fifteen minutes what it is taking us 
fifteen to eighteen hours to put over 
to the teachers, using a period of one 
and a half hours each week. As to re- 
sults, I cannot help but believe that 
when an academic Chol Superintend- 
ent “‘sits through’’ the first meeting 
“to give encouragement”’ to the men 
and has not missed a meeting since 
because he says ‘‘it’s good stuff'’ we 
must be getting somewhere. He did 
not come with the attitude of one who 
““came,to scoff and remained to pray” 
but we are consoled by the fact that he 
remained. 
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The Training 
of Industrial 
Arts Teachers 


By AMMON Swope 
Associate Professor of Industrial Education, 
Purdue University 


A new impetus has been added to 
the teacher-training program in the 
city of Indianapolis by the work of 
Mr. Harry E. Wood, Director of Voca- 
tional Education, and his associates. 
In short, the plan consists in a scheme 
of developing certain teaching material 
and techniques of workmanship in a 
laboratory which has been set up for 
this purpose to which teachers may be 
invited in regular assembly or as in- 
dividuals for study of their own prob- 
lems. To get at the origin of the idea 
let us go back a short period of time. 


The teaching of Industrial Arts in 
this country is in a state of flux. The 
problems of half a hundred manual 
arts teachers in the city of Indianapolis 
are not much different than in any 
other cosmopolitan city in this coun- 
try. There is always the problem of 
keeping the teacher from sinking into 
a lethargic state. From time to time 
various professional courses have been 
offered in these cities for which teach- 
ers have received credit at some uni- 
versity. These courses have been valu- 
able but there comes a time when a 
service for credit is of necessity com- 
pleted for certain teachers. The real 
teacher-training in service often turns 
about the actual class room problems 
of the day and so in Indianapolis a 
situation arose. 


The idea may be expressed in the 
following conversation after a query 
on the part of the director as to why 
a teacher was not using more color in 
certain phases of his work. Teacher: 
‘“‘No, my boys are not interested in 
color’’. Harry E. Wood: ‘‘Have your 
pupils seen you use color’’? The con- 
versation might be continued here but 
it is not necessary. Any one who 
knows the director of vocational edu- 
cation for the city of Indianapolis 
knows the reason for the question of 
work being done in color. But this 
suggested a whole train of ideas. 
Teachers are not interested many times 
in what they have not seen or have 
not heard about. How can the problem 
be solved? 


The experimental laboratory seems 
to be the answer at the present time. 
Teachers’ meetings are a regular oc- 
currence. The writer has sat in these 
teacher's meetings and has heard some 
very interesting and stimulating dis- 
cussions which one would think would 
have encouraged every teacher to go 


back and try the suggestions. While 
many do, others forget immediately. 
Now the teachers’ meetings are held 
in the laboratory. 


In the old Benjamin Harrison school, 
after one has wended his way to the 
third floor, he finds a large upper 
room en over to the labratory. One 
end of the room is fitted with chairs to 
accommodate the teachers, the other 
has in it laboratory shop equipment. 
Here at odd hours the director and his 
associates and an occasional teacher 
who may be interested in developing 
some line of work may go to plan new 
things to stimulate the work of other 
teachers. If the old adage, ‘‘seeing is 
believing’ has any truth it certainly 
has force in this situation. Here one 
may find at certain times a piece being 
developed for display in the use of 
sated eonimunn or the development 
of a fine curve on an original piece of 
furniture, then again, the interest of 
teachers and students is taken care of 
in this modern era by the development 
of a consistent modernistic piece. Even 
our old friend the taboret has suc- 
cumbed to this tendency. Here a teacher 
may find it developed at its best. 


The manual arts subjects are no 
longer woodworking but one finds 
projects being developed which com- 
bine the materials of the day. Here is 
a set of concrete bookends finished in 
gesso very artistically done in color. 
Here is a modernistic lamp, a com- 
bined project in wood, metal, glass, 
and paint finished in the most adapt- 
able way. 


No longer may the teacher lay claim 
to the fact that he has no opportunity 
to place before his class certain of the 
newer innovations in the manual arts. 
He cannot lay claim to being too busy 
for there is developed for him and 
with him as a part of his regular 
teacher-training program the projects 
that he will need. 


The work is made possible through 
the use of light portable equipment 
and material such as can be used in 
any small shop. In fact materials and 
equipment may be tried out in this 
experimental room through the devel- 
opment of the projects. Each teacher 
may thereby have the opportunity to 
make constructive criticism in the 
material and equipment selected. 


Viewing this experiment from the 
outside one would not hesitate to rec- 
ommend to any director the possibili- 
ties of inspiring his teachers through 
work that has been carefully develop- 
ed. It is interesting to observe in this 
situation that one of the outcomes of 
this venture has been the stimulating 
of the contest idea among his teachers 
and already one can note the influence 
of the laboratory. But that story may 
be told in another issue. 


A. Recent Survey of 
Printing Education 


Continued from Page 15 


tered employment after having spent 
from a few months to two years in the 
school. Those who make good are 
generally the ones who leave for 
economic reasons. 


The Scientific Approach 


Printing Education seems to be well 
established on a firm basis. Much at- 
tention has been given to the scientific 
study of the needs of this field of work. 
No one has attempted to turn out 
more apprentices than can be absorbed 
in the industry. As a matter of fact, 
safeguards have been set up against 
such a possibility. I believe that all 
cities referred to in this report are 
proceeding with due caution in the 
right direction. It has been interesting 
to study the present situation from the 
standpoint a the number of journey- 
men and apprentices employed, and 
their relation to the number of students 
enrolled in our schools. These figures 
may not be wholly reliable, but it 
seems to me that they may well be 
taken into consideration by any city 
establishing or adjusting a program of 
Printing Education. 


According to the census reports of 
1920, we find that the number of print- 
ers-compositors and pressmen—varies 
from 892 in Denver to 2108 in Balti- 
more. I was surprised to learn that 
there are more printers in Baltimore 
than in any other city included in this 
group, but our local industry is not 
only diversified, but is one of our very 
important ones. The apprentices in 
this particular trade vary from 53 in 
Los Angeles to 191 in Baltimore. The 
percentage of apprentices to journey- 
men varies from 4 to 11%, the average 
being 9%. This seems to be one basis, 
therefore, on which we might deter- 
mine the needs of the industry. Again, 
from another angle, I find that the 
percentage of salen enrolled to em- 

loyed printers in these cities, varies 
com 4 to 15%, or an average of 9%. 
Comparing the 50 to 200%, or an 
average of about 100%. It seems, there- 
fore, that our school enrollment might 
well be about the size of the number of 
apprentices employed in a particular 
city. 

The Value of the Survey 


The figures presented in the above 
——_ may be very theoretical, but 
it has been my experience that they 
have been very helpful in the develop- 
ment of a program of Printing Educa- 
tion. The survey in every respect was 
worthwhile to us in many ways. We 
were able to check our program against 
programs in other cities and as a result 
were reassured of the soundness and 
validity of our own program. 
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Part-time Education 


By J. Henry Hottoway 
Principal, Central Printing Trades Contin- 
uation School, New York City 

With the development of the science 
of education from attempts to solve its 
first problems by crude experiments, 
hit-and-miss methods, and _ theories 
not founded on established facts, to 
the present procedure along lines of 
organized knowledge constituting a 
new science, leaders in each successive 
period have received as heritage to be 
used for further advancement, the 
cumulated knowledge of their prede- 
cessors. Every new scheme of education 
has been the result of what has gone 
before, plus the contribution peculiar 
to its own type and time. Elementary 
schools, kindergarten, high schools— 
later to be classified under several 
types—and vocational schools, have 
been inducted into the educational 
program as time progresses. As each 
school has developed, its peculiar prob- 
lems have been aahel with, and, 
after a struggle for existence it has be- 
come an accepted institution. 


The Part-Time School Is the Latest Devel- 


opment in Educational Evolution 


The evolution of educational sys- 
tems has not yet finished its course. 
While the Senior High School is now 
deemed indispensable, its place in the 
educational scheme was achieved only 
after strenuous contest. The Junior 
High School has withstood the storms 
of opposition which until yesterday 
beat against it. In the process of educa- 
tional evolution the vocational school 
has also been given, in its turn, a 
place of increasing prominence in the 
types of schools generally believed to 
be necessary. The next logical step in 
progress was the recognition of the 
rights possessed by the working child 
and the providing of _ oy for 
his further education. This has’ been 
the most important educational devel- 
opment of the past decade. 


Whether the moment has arrived in 
which we may say that the latest phase 
of vocational education—the part-time 
school, is yet struggling for existence 
or whether it too has survived initia- 
tion rites and is now to be recognized 
as a new member in the educational 
fraternity is uncertain. Nor is the 
affirmative or the negative answer to 
the question of great importance. The 
fact remains that the opposition has 
weakened and a new type of education 
has been instituted to serve in adjust- 
ing the young worker to his environ- 
ment and in aiding him to modify that 
environment so as to effect in him 
complete and worth-while living in an 
increasingly complex society. 

Like every member in this fraternity 
the part-time school has had to fight 
its way and has become stronger 


through the struggle for its very ex- 
istence. Vocational education includ- 
ing particularly the part-time or con- 
tinuation school phase, has had its 
peculiar — to solve. Other types 
of schools with aims, ideals and condi- 
tions similar in some respects to those 
of vocational schools, have had many 
factors that have been new and have re- 
quired special attention for securing 
solution by new methods. 

What have been the most prominent 
problems bearing upon this new type 
of education? 


Training for Complete Living Is the Func- 
tion of the Part-Time School 

No new scheme in education has 
survived that has not had its own 
distinctive purpose. The aims of gen- 
eral education have been defined in 
various terms, some of the more com- 
monly accepted of which have been 
the utilitarian, adjustment, aesthetic, 
character, ethical, social, and civic. 
To achieve one or more of the ideals 
set up, emphasis has been placed on 
the kind of school organized to effect 
the objective. So with the establish- 
ment of part-time schools. The aim 
has been to give the working minor 
an opportunity under guidance to ad- 
just himself in society as a thrifty, 
useful, productive citizen, of good 
character and highest ideals as ac- 
cepted in the society of which he is a 
member. Vocational schools of various 
kinds were considered well qualified 
to attain the standards set up. 

In part-time schools giving vocation- 
al instruction, the aims were considered 
possible of accomplishment by provid- 
ing adjustment to present environment 
and by a preparation for adult life. 
The process consisted in supplying 
educational and vocational guidance, 
in securing forward-moving employ- 
ment, in vocational and civic training 
for life occupation and in extension 
training for those already placed in 
their chosen vocation. These aims now 
so universally accepted were not estab- 
lished without abundant opposition, 
nor were they formulated without con- 
troversy. The very formulation of the 
aim was one of the first problems of 
the leaders in vocational sieosdna and 
the charge was often made by oppo- 
nents that the new (continuation) 
schools had no definite objectives. 


Selfish Interests Delay the Solution of 
Important Problems 


The next problem was one of organi- 
zation. What size school? What student 
body, what size of class? While the 
part-time schools were to give instruc- 
tion to working boys and girls, what 
were to be the age limits, the attend- 
ance requirements, the physical and 
educational qualifications? What ex- 
emptions? What hours for attendance? 
Should attendance be voluntary or 
compulsory? Should the State or the 


ee 


local community exercise authority of 
laying down the necessary compulsory 
regulations? Wherein should be vested 
the enforcement power and obligation? 
Should night schools be allowed as 
the alternative of the day part-time 
school? 

All these questions involve problems 
which had to be solved before the 
schools could become securely estab- 
lished. Even now there is no unanimity 
of opinion regarding the answers to 
some of these questions. Educational 
authority expresses judgment; legisla- 
tures listen and act; employers accept 
or reject a solution in terms of their 
inclination toward or away from selfish 
motives; and the same may be said of 
parents. Additional problems therefore, 
are presented when an attempt is made 
to sell the idea of this new type of 
education to teachers and even to 
some superintendents, who fail to un- 
derstand what it is all about and put 
forth no effort to find out. Other prob- 
lems arise when matters affecting the 
advancement of the new system are 
offered for the consideration and the 
support of legislators, employers, or 
parents. The problems multiply when 
any one of these groups is considered. 
Nor are the problems the same for any 
two of the groups. 


The type of building for housing 
the part-time school suggests a prob- 
lem of prime importance, the solution 
of which determines the answer to 
those other problems indicated in the 
preceding paragraph. When the young 
worker leaves a beautiful, modern, 
elementary, junior or senior high 
school to seek employment and con- 
sequently to attend a part-time school 
for four hours a week, how can we 
expect him to enthuse over his new 
educational contact when it is made 
in a dingy, dangerous, delapidated 
building too ancient for further serv- 
ice as a full-time school? Nor can any 
one community alone be charged with 
neglect to provide proper housing con- 
ditions for its part-time schools. Have 
not the results been remarkable when 
solutions have been found notwith- 
standing distracting factors of such 
magnitude? 


Part-Time Education Has Offered Oppor- 
tunity for Pioneer Work 


The problems that the administrator 
of part-time schools must grapple with 
are similar to those of the pioneer. For 
the peculiar problems of continuation 
education, he has had until the present 
neither guide nor a. He has had 
to blaze the trail and open the way. 
He has had to select as his instructors 
in trade education craftsmen without 
training in teaching, or teachers with- 
out trade experience. He has been com- 
pelled to accept tradesmen willing to 
teach for compensation less than the 
wage scale of their trade, with the 
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result that his faculty has been made 
up of excellent teachers of the self- 
sacrificing type, together with instruc- 
tors who have failed in their vocation- 
al careers. 


The administrator has had to take 
this material which possessed possi- 
bilities but which at the time was 
but partly equipped at best. Difficulties 
complicating the problems resulted, 
for in this poorly prepared teaching 
staff must be rl the curriculum 
makers to prepare courses for a new 
type of instruction in a new field of 
education. The whole subject of cur- 
riculum making for vocational in- 
struction is replete with its own 
problems. 

Lacking technique of class adminis- 
tration and training in constructive 
disciplinary methods, the administra- 
tor’s troubles have been multiplied by 
the addition of the problem of discipline 
along with those related problems of 
punctuality and attendance. Nor has 
the matter of attendance been easily 
handled. The immensity of the task 
imposed in gathering in thousands of 
minors who were already beyond the 
control of the school and were scatter- 
ed in employment in every district, 
resented a job of great difficulty. 
fone employed minors were in school 
and others were out who should have 
been in. The result was consequent 
dissatisfaction and a charge of dis- 
crimination and injustice. 


The Formulation of a New Methodology Is 
But One of Many Problems 


A new problem was presented for 
this new type of school in the matter 
of registration and discharge. It was 
apparent that the old method of mass 
instruction could not obtain, nor was 
the newer plan of group teaching 
applicable for the reason that the 
register of any class would be in state 
ms continual change. Because pupils 
were to enter school when they re- 
ceived their work certificates and were 
to be discharged when they reached 
the age of seventeen, the turnover in 
class registers was continuous and of 
unprecedented magnitude. Hence was 
necessarily evolved the individual in- 
struction method. 

This constituted the problems in- 
herent in formulating a new method- 
ology and the consequent tasks con- 
nected with the preparation of indi- 
vidual job instruction sheets. Still 
another problem was the development 
of the system of related work in- 
struction. 

Still other problems grew out of 
these: for example, the manner of 
keeping the pupils’ work so as to be 
most economically collected, cared for, 
and distributed session by session. 
Rating of pupils’ work, records of 
progress, correction of work for 120- 
135 pupils who were present but four 


hours each week, constituted addition- 
al difficulties. How was the teacher to 
get an opportunity to correct the work 
in such way, if at all, that the cor- 
rection could be of value to the pupil? 
What use was to be made of ratings? 


The problem of coordination was of 
major importance involving such con- 
siderations as the following: Is every 
teacher qualified to visit employers 
and parents? What of the teacher's 
personality and appearance? Can every 
teacher be trusted to visit? What visits 
should be made? Why? What records 
of visits? What follow-up after the 
visit has been made? How prevent 
duplication of visits by other teachers 
in the interests of other boys employed 
by same firm or duplication of visits 
by a second teacher of the same pupil? 

The problem of securing adequate 
equipment was important. On one 
hand the Board of Education could 
not be expected to adequately equip 
many schools organized within a short 
period of time. On the other hand to 
give instruction of value, equipment 
must be available. Problem—how meet 
these two conditions? The solution 
has been found in securing —- 
tion of organized labor, employer 
ae and manufacturers who have 
supplied equipment without expense to 
the educational authority. 

A problem of importance is that of 
forming cooperating committees to 
aid in administering and supervising 
and to help in securing equipment. 
The school has taken a step in solving 
its problems when a cordial entente is 
established with trade publications 
and especially those of local scope and 
influence. 

Under adjustment problems of the 
pupils, which problems must be of 
ever-present concern to the administra- 
tor, are those involving thrift and 
profitable use of leisure time. Improv- 
ing home conditions and relations 
must be accepted as real school prob- 
lems. How to secure these adjustments 
to the best interest of the boys and 
girls is a major problem in administra- 
tion, and of moment to the welfare 
of society and the commonwealth. 

Grading of pupils is difficult because 
of the Iienited time the pupil is in 
the school, because of the time given 
to try-out work, because of the in- 
sufficient number of classes in some 
subjects, and because of incomplete 
data brought with the pupil as he en- 
ters continuation school. The matter 
of clerical work presents a problem 
when the teacher's previous training 
and trade experience have not re- 
quired the formation of habits of ac- 
curacy in making records and reports. 
For most part this work of keeping 
school records is new to the teachers 
and therefore subject to frequent error. 
Nor do these instructors{feel the need 
of accuracy. 


tf 


The matter of transfers to and from 
general and central continuation schools 
presents a new problem requiring seri- 
ous consideration. The success of the 
central school as the part-time agency 
for trade preparation and trade exten- 
sion instruction for pre-apprentice, de- 

nds upon the mutual co-operative re- 
ation between these two grades of 
part-time school. 


Will the Central Continuation School Be 
Able to Bridge the Gap Between Pre- 
Apprenticeship and Apprenticeship? 

A very important problem peculiar 
to the central school is that of bridging 
the gap between pre-apprenticeship 
and apprenticeship. Progress in any 
industry will be greatly enhanced 
when the employer looks to the 

roduct of the continuation school for 

uture apprentices. 

This very desirable end will be 
achieved when industry finds in the 
part-time school a preparation of young 
workers for more promising apprentice- 
ship material in-the-making than can 
be found elsewhere. 

The administrator of the Central 
Continuation School will prove this 
one of his problems well solved when 
employers call on the school alone for 
lads with whom to fill vacancies in 
the ranks. Boys who are to be remem- 
bered for apprentice registration will 
be those who have had pre-apprentice 
training. In fact the solution of this 
problem may be difficult, not because 
the employer fails to recognize the 
good work of the school, or because 
the school fails to measure up to the 
standards set for the central school, but 
rather because the demand of the em- 
ployers is in excess of the supply avail- 
able. 

One of the most encouraging signs 
of ag is found in the fact that to 
a rapidly increasing extent, employers 
are depending upon the a 
school, especially the central school, 
to prepare and furnish pre-apprentice 
boys as material for apprenticeship. 
In this regard the Employing Printers 
have shown the way and with mutually 
advantageous and satisfactory results. 


Cooperating Committees Help the Adminis- 
trator to Solve His Problems 


The organization of cooperating 
committees composed of representa- 
tives from employer and labor groups 
has been found of indispensable serv- 
ice as an aid in supervision, adminis- 
tration, supplementary financing, and 
in many other ways without which a 
school could not hope to attain a like 
measure of success. Fortunate indeed 
the administrator whose interests are 
those of such committees and whose 

roblems are tackled not in the long 
Rents of solitary struggle but rather 
by the united effort of every member 
assembled for the one purpose of per- 
fecting solutions and situations. 


Continued on Page 39 
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Project Accounting 


Continued from Page 21 


sacrificed. Highly desirable as sim- 
plicity is, it can be carried to such an 
extreme that numerous difficulties arise 
when an attempt is made to actually 
use the records. 

Thus far we have discussed the 
characteristics of satisfactory records 
mainly from the standpoint of the 
record itself without regard to the 
human factor. The description would 
be incomplete if the statement were 
not emphasized that whatever the exact 
form or content of the record may be, 
it is not satisfactory from the stand- 
point of good teaching unless the 
pupil is interested in the record, under- 
stands why and how he keeps it, and 
actually uses the record as he keeps it. 
How to accomplish this belongs prop- 
erly to the discussion by the next 
speaker. To indicate, however, that 
the characteristics mentioned lie with- 
in the limits of practicability may we 
say that instances are growing more 
numerous in which pupils are using 
their records during the course of the 
project to gauge their progress and 
indicate necessary modifications of 
plans; in which pupils are comparing 
their accomplishments with those of 
other pupils and of adult farmers as a 
basis fee improvement for their whole 
supervised — program, and in 
which pupils are demonstrating that 
there is a direct relationship between 
superior practices and economical pro- 
duction or efficiency. 

In summarization, may we say that: 


1. The most significant use of project 
records is in interpreting how suc- 
cessful the pupil has been in the 
conduct of his project and in ex- 
plaining the reasons for the degree 
of success attained. 


2. Records satisfactory for this purpose 
will ordinarily be satisfactory for 
other important and common = 
poses, because of the comprehen- 
siveness needed for this purpose. 


3. The characteristics of accuracy, com- 
pleteness sufficient to make possible 
an analysis of the efficiency factors, 
and simplicity, so far as is consistent 
with completeness, are essential. 


4. A truly satisfactory record must 
not only possess the above char- 
acteristics, but it must also be a 
record kept intelligently and used in- 
intelligently by the pupil. 


5- As actually demonstrated in case 
after case, all of these character- 
istics, including the last, are cap- 
able of attainment provided teachers 
really believe that records are valu- 
able as an aid to teaching. Only 
those records which possess these 
characteristics are entitled to be 
considered satisfactory. 


Part-time Education 
Continued from Page 38 


Nor, when the committees have been 
well selected and are composed of 
leaders of vision, need there be fear. 
It is true that different groups are not 
always friendly and that within organ- 
izations petty jealousies may be found. 
These need not touch the school nor 
its work. 

The administrator's problem is to 
steer an even course, to play no favor- 
ites, to take no sides, to have in mind 
only the good of the school and the 
accomplishment of its aims and ob- 
jectives. 

Other Problems Are Presented by Part-Time 
Education 

These are problems that supervisor 
and administrator of part-time educa- 
tion must be prepared to meet and 
solve with all Siliaeoes and with such 
aids as may be available. Emphasis has 
been placed on the needs of the pre- 
apprentice group coming under the 
school’s influence and instruction. Men- 
tion only has been made of that new- 
est development of the public part- 
time or continuation school,—appren- 
tice and journeyman training. The rea- 
son has been not because this most 
recent aspect is not important, but 
rather because it is so significant as a 
new step in educational evolution that 
separate attention should be given it 
as a subject presenting its own peculiar 
problems. 

It is already safe to predict that some 
incidents significant in the struggle for 
existence of other types of public 
schools will be missing for the reason 
that the printing industry cooperating 
with the Board of Education (New 
York City) has for four years been 
establishing precedent and laying 
down a procedure which has been 
found adequate, progressive and suc- 
cessful. 

In the solution of the problems as 
presented to the administrator of part- 
time education are found a satisfaction 
of aims and a permanent contribution 
to educational progress generally. Spe- 
cifically, instruction functions in learn- 
ing while learning, in turn, finds its 
reward in happy and profitable em- 
ployment and in valuable use of leisure 
time. Thus the young worker in the 
community becomes a useful, content- 
ed and respected member of society, 
making, as a good citizen, his contribu- 
tion to social and industrial progress. 


BECOME 
A» LIFE 
MEMBER 


Apprentice Training in 
the Cut Stone Industry 


Continued from Page 32 


needs of the stone industry in general 
and the individual himself as well as 
ourselves. 


I say “‘as well as ourselves’’ because 
despite the highly specialized char- 
acter of the production in our own 
plant, we are face to face with an in- 
creasing demand in our own plant for 
the all around workman who, in 
emergencies and at all other times, can 
do any piece of work that our plant 
may be called upon to produce. 


In this matter we regard ourselves 
as being in the educational work. 
What we teach a man is not the leisure- 
class conception but we do teach him a 
focalized activity that will increase his 
efficiency, his earning power, and there- 
for make him a happier, more useful 
man. I feel that what we are doing for 
the boys will mean the difference be- 
tween a meager existence on the one 
hand and an earning power that will 
give them the comforts of life on the 
other. 


Moreover we feel that we are meet- 
ing a public need. The finished stone 
industry is every year becoming more 
and more exacting in the demands 
made on the workman. The public is 
demanding a class of work that is 
becoming more and more difficult for 
the average workman to meet. The 
degree of skill now required is such 
that a finished workman can only be 
turned out after considerable appren- 
ticeship. But not only has the public 
raised its demands, but modern ma- 
chinery is doing today a great deal of 
the ordinary work that was once done 
by the ordinary workman. The result 
is that it is more and more true that 
there is only highly skilled work left 
to be done by hand. 


The stone industry has reached the 
point where it is compelled to find 
more skilled workmen and the most 
direct way to accomplish this is to 
train them. There is a great shortage 
of such men. In the course of a year we 
receive scores of letters from retail 
dealers who are asking for high class 
men to do the work of the retail shop. 
If our venture in vocational training 
enables us to increase the number of 
skilled men to the point that we can 
help supply this demand, we will 
thereby have helped the retail trade 
everywhere, we will have helped the 
boys we trained, we will have added 
to the number of skilled craftsmen in 
the state and the United States and 
thereby to that extent helped the cause 
of good citizenship. 
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Pusiic ScHoots AND THE WORKER IN 
New Yorx.—A survey by the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board— 
$1.50. 

This publication contains a very 
complete and interesting compilation 
of the facts regarding the training op- 
portunities and conditions in the state. 

It is shown that the public schools 
through general continuation schools, 
cooperative schools, unit trade schools 
and evening schools are providing a 
very comprehensive educational pro- 
gram for the young worker. The 
limiting of the continuation school to 
Cities of 20,000 or above does not 
provide training facilities for those in 
small cities, but an attempt has been 
made to remedy this by providing for 
county schools where needed. Many 
private school agencies are contribut- 
ing to the training program in a very 
effective way. 

* * * * 

A Picrure Tour TurouGH TrabeE 
ScHOOLs AND CLAssEs IN THE UNITED 
States. — Compiled by Lawrence 
Parker, Kansas State Board for Vo- 
cational Education, Topeka. 

This interesting and helpful booklet 
gives one an excellent idea of the 
extent and variety of trade school 
offerings in the United States. Sufficient 
descriptive matter is included so that 
the reader can get a comprehensive 
picture of the work in the various 


centers. 
* * * * 


Aputt Epucation —Tue Evenine In- 
DUSTRIAL ScHOOL, By Chas. A. Prosser 
and M. Reed Bass, The Century 
Company, 353 Fourth Ave., New 
York City—$2.75. 

When we need a doctor to diagnose 
our physical ailments we much prefer 
one with experience. In addition to 
this experience we prefer some one 
who is recommended by several people. 

The authors of this text are men of 
experience, they are widely known for 
their success in the field they are 
writing about. If we need advice on 
how to handle evening school work 
certainly we could go to no better 
authority. The book is carefully or- 
ganized and is recommended for study 
to all — who have anything to 
do with the evening school. 

* * * * 


Because: this is a time of specialists, 
publishing houses specialize in pro- 





ducing books along special lines. One 
of the outstanding companies special- 
izing in books for industrial schools is 
the D. Van Nostrand Company, New 
York. 

The following books are all pub- 
lished by them and therefore can be 
recommended with safety: 


Rapio—A study of First Principles— 
by E. E. Burns—$z2.00. This is an ele- 
mentary text now in its third printing. 
It deals with the principles of Radio 
and the various circuits which may 
be employed. The latter part of the 
text takes up radio mathematics. 


Tue ELements or Macuine Desicn 
—by S. J. Berard and E. O. Waters— 
=. This text is suitable for colleges 
and technical schools or for advanced 
work in evening school classes. The 
authors state that it is intended to fill 
the gap between Engineering Drawing 
and Advanced Machine Design. The 
book is carefully organized and well 
illustrated. 


GeneraL Meta Worx—by Alfred 
B. Grayshon—$2.00. The book is in- 
tended for use in Junior High Schools 
and continuation schools. It deals for 
the most part with sheet metal, but 
takes up some projects in cold bent 
iron work and simple machine shop. 


GENERAL SHop Matuematics — By 
Herbert D. Harper—$1.50. All too 
often people who try to write texts on 
this subject fail to make the connec- 
tion between the exercises and the 
practical jobs where they apply. This 
is not true in this book and it can be 
recommended for beginners in voca- 
tional work or for mathematics in the 
Junior High School. 


AuTomosiLe Soop MatHematics—By 
Herbert D. Harper—$1.50. In the day 
trade school teachers of mathematics 
as a related subject for auto mechanics 
will do well to use this text. Anything 
that an auto mechanic needs to know 
is in this book. It is being used with 
great success in many schools. 

* * * * 


PatrerN Maxine By McCracken and 
Sampson,—D. Van Nostrand Com- 
pany, New York. 

In the field of pattern making very 
few texts have been written, therefore 
this new text is a valuable contribu- 
tion. It is well illustrated and care is 
used to explain the whole process from 





the pattern to the foundry. The exer- 
cises are well-graded from the simple 
to the complex. In many cases the loca- 
tion of the pattern in the flask is illus- 
trated. This helps the student to visual- 
ize the use of the pattern. 


* * * * 


How To Make Bive Prints—By W. 
W. Sturtevant, The Bruce Publishing 
Co.—$.84. 

This little book describes carefully 
the complete process of making blue- 
prints both with the hand frame and 
using the machine. The use of various 
kinds of paper is also described. This 
book will make an excellent addition 
to the library of the drafting room. 


* * * * 


SKETCHING FOR THE DrarrsMAN—By 
H. W. Michelson and R. O. Buck, 
The Bruce Publishing Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis.—$.80. 

This is a paper covered text of 112 
pages that may be used in connection 
with a course in mechanical drawing 
or by itself for a course in shop sketch- 
ing. There are fifty problems, each of 
which illustrates a principle of pros- 
pective. Real problems rathern than 
cubes and triangles are used. 


* * * * 


Prostems In Metat Worx—By John 
B. Butler, The Manual Arts Press, 
Peoria, Ill., $2.50. 

This book is a well organized text 
in the field of sheet metal work. It 
contains a shop lay-out plan, a list of 
equipment projects suitable for practice 
work. The text is well illustrated and 
the problems have been well selected. 

Srate-WipE ApprENTICESHIP PLAN— 

The Associated Industries of New 

York State, Inc., 701-705 Iroquois 

Bldg., Buffalo, New York, have 

issued a State-Wide Apprenticeship 

Program for use by industries in that 

state. 

In this plan the details of the train- 
ing program for training machine 
shop apprentices are given. The length 
of the training program, the wage 
scale, the distribution of the training 
jobs and the forms of indenture and 
records are given as are the outlines 
for related subjects work to be given 
by the schools for at least four hours 
per week for thirty-six weeks per year. 
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Picroriat Drarrinc—By John H. Hills, 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, $1.50. 
This is a small well-organized text 

which takes up pictorial drawing 
from the mechanical side. The book is 
organized in a step method that will 
lead the student from the simple to 
the complex. The book is primarily for 
industrial arts work in high school, 
but may be used in vocational and 
evening classes to good advantage. 


* * * * 


Tue Art or Biocx Cutrinc—By O. A. 
Haukammer and F. C. Lampe, F. C. 
Lampe Publishing Co., 4840-4842 
West Chicago Ave., Chicago, IIl., 
$4.75. 

This is an excellent text on the art 
of linoleum block cutting for printing. 
The work is very well illustrated and 
the various samples of blocks show 
artistic treatment.—George K. Wells. 


* * * * 


INTERIOR Exvectric WirinG AND Esti- 
MATING—By A. L. Nelson and C. H. 
Dunlap. American Technical Society, 
Chicago. 255 pages. 

This book is a splendid contribution 
on the practical side of the subject. 
It is an up to the minute non-technical 
discussion on such subjects as bells, 
alarm and signal systems and wiring 
methods. Types of building installa- 
tions are discussed at length. 

Numerous illustrations including line 
drawings and photographs are given 
with each topic throughout the book. 
They are developed in such a way that 
they may be adapted with little effort 
to shop instruction. 

The last section is devoted to esti- 
mating and contains all necessary 
tables and explanations. 


Vocational and general shop teachers 
will find this a valuable addition to 
the field. 


* * * * 


VocationaL Matuematics—By E. M. 
Starr and E. G. Olds. P. Blakiston’s 
Son and Co., Inc., Philadelphia. 184 
pages. Price $1.25. 

The book is divided into two parts. 
The first part is a review of the ote 
mental processes of arithmetic through 
ratio and proportion. The second part 
is an application of the fundamentals 
to trade practice. Simple geometric 
and trigonometric solutions are dis- 
cussed as well as logarithmic computa- 
tion. A short chapter on graphic 
representation is offered. 

Numerous exercises are presented for 
practice following each topic. The 
illustrations given are well shigeed to 
the theory. 

This should be a good book for 
adult classes in trade mathematics. 


Buive Print Reapinc—By J. R. Dalzell, 
James McKinney and Herman Ritow, 
American Technical Society, Chi- 
cago, 197 pages, 50 plans and illus- 
trations. Price $1.25. 


Blue Print Reading was written for 
use in the building trades. It is a clear 
discussion from the tradesman view- 
point of the subject. One finds in the 
table of contents such subjects as mak- 
ing the blueprint, conventions, sec- 
tions, specifications and plan reading. 


A folded insert of complete plans 
and elevations of an apartment are 
given for reading practice. 


The book should be useful in evening 
school and apprentice classes. Voca- 
tional teachers in the building trades 
will find it an authentic guide. 


* * * * 


ELEMENTARY LasoraTory AERODYNAM- 
1cs—By Jordan. 


I have examined this book with 
much interest. It seems to me that the 
Ronald Press has scored again in pre- 
senting this addition to its list of books 
on aeronautics. We are in need of just 
such material as this to motivate our 
present course in high school physics. 
A high school teacher of physics who 
feels unfamiliar with the rapidly de- 
veloping field of aeronautics should be 
inspired with confidence to undertake 
more work of this nature in his teach- 
ing. I am pleased to have the - 
tunity to recommend this book to 
teachers in the service.—Ammon Swope. 


* * * * 


The announcement that Paper Toys 
No. 2, by Anna Pauli, is just off the 
press, will be good news to everyone 
who has seen Book No. 1. 


Upon examination you will note that 
the book tells how to construct from 
inexpensive construction paper, three- 
dimension toys that will stand alone. 
These toys are more life-like than most 
toys made of paper. They will engage 
the enthusiastic interest of children 
from 8 to 12 years of age. The book also 
encourages the creative and imaginative 
abilities of the child. Teachers will find 
it rich in suggestive helps for keeping 
pupils profitably and busily engaged 
during the difficult spring days just 
ahead. Mothers who will take the 
time to work with the child will be 
amply repaid in seeing the gradual 
development of their child's power. 
Manual Arts Press, Publishers. Price 
$1.40. 


* * * * 


TEACHING Farm SHop AND Farm Me- 
cHanics, by Professor Schmidt of Colo- 
rado Agricultura] College, Mr. Ross, 
former State Supervisor of Agricultural 


Education for Wyoming, and Professor 
Sharp of Iowa State College, (publish- 
ed 1927) is intended to help men pre- 
pare to teach vocational agriculture 
and to meet their specific needs con- 
cerning farm shop and other farm 
mechanics work. It is the first book 
devoted exclusively to the field of farm 
mechanics. It follows the project meth- 
od quite largely and aims to lead the 
future inspector to make his teaching 
of farm mechanics conform to the new 
philosophy of education. 


This textbook is a number of The 
Century Vocational Series, edited by 
Dr. Charles A. Prosser, Director of 
Dunwoody Institute, and therefore de- 
serves, we believe, careful considera- 
tion with a view to classroom use by 
all teachers of the subject. Its price is 
$2.75, with the usual discount granted 
when ordered by schools, teachers or 
dealers. 


Fittinc Farm Toors—By Louis M. 
Roehl—$1.00. Published by Bruce Pub- 
lishing Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 


The object of this book is to assist 
both the agricultural student and the 
farmer in knowing how to equip his 
shop and how to do such jobs as 
grinding and sharpening cutting tools, 
fitting tool handles and forging simple 
steel tools. 


Such a book should be helpful to 
teachers of vocational agriculture in 
stimulating both their all-day and eve- 
ning school — in this important 
phase of the farm business. 


Home Nursinc anp Cuitp Care—By 
C. E. Turner, M. A., Ph. D., Profes- 
sor of Biology and Public Health, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy; Nell Josephine Morgan, R. N., 
Instructor in Home Nursing, Junior 
High Schools, Malden, Mass. ;Georgie 
B. Collins, Director of Health Edu- 
cation, Malden, Mass. Published by 
D. C. Heath & Company, .1930. 


Out of their store of experience and 
teaching knowledge, these authors 
have written an interesting text book 
on home nursing and child care that 
meets the needs of the late junior high 
schools and early senior high school 
levels. The outstanding features of 
this book are the arrangement of the 
text, the development of the subject 
and the emphasis placed upon practical 
application. The problematic questions 
at the beginning of each chapter and 
also those throughout the chapters 
tend to motivate the reader to further 
study. It is a usable and practical text 
book on this subject.—Emma Baie. 
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LONG JOHN SILVER TEMPTS THE SHIP 
A wild tale of a ghostly idea that failed to click with the Crew 


It’s May, the Ship wishes it could 
creep into dry dock and spend the 
summer quietly listening to the bar- 
nacles dropping from her hull, and 
with sails reefed, dream about visiting 
good ole Lake Mich’ next December. 

Down in the cabin, after the day's 
work, the Crew are squatted about on 
their brief cases, reading letters from 
the “‘home office’. It is visitors’ night 
and guests will soon be arriving to 
inspect quarters, for all the world like 
parent teachers’ association going into 
action. Down the companionway, dim- 
ly lighted by the swinging lantern, 
comes the lanky figure of Old John 
Silver, his wide brimmed black hat 
pulled low over his patched eye. 

Carefully unstrapping from his shoul- 
ders two small boxes, he sets them 
down gingerly on the galley table. 
Wiping his brow on his sleeve, he fixes 
his fishy eyes on the Crew. 

“Tars,"’ he says, ‘“‘without invita- 
tion I come here tonight with an 
astonishing message. Before I drop 
away you will realize that in these 
boxes are the cleverest fixtures of sales 
science, too involved for the brain of a 
Steinmetz, but ABC tc the mind of 
Wun Sat Tite, the Oriental wizard. 

“Last December Wun Sat Tite in a 
contemplative mood, tuned in on the 
business meeting of the Ship at New 
Orleans. Studying a perplexing prob- 
lem of their an records, brought 
forth this research aid, the Specifica- 
tion Visualizer. 

‘Since that time, I have visited and 
had the approval of the fifth vice- 
president of every company here repre- 
sented. The V. P. endorsed the S. V. 
101 1-7 percent. Let me show you how 
it operates.”’ 

Tossing aside his black hat, Old John 
turns back the lid of the first box and 
exposes what to all appearances is an 
onyx desk set, with one pen. The other 
box is opened and shows a map of 
United States with little white pin 
dots spread over its Cities. 

‘“Now let us see what this means,” 
continues L. J. ‘“The map is a miniature 
of the map mounted in the office of 
every fifth vice-president. You well 
know that to be in Thomas’ Register 
any sizable company has to rate at 
least five vice-presidents. By question- 
naire Wun Sat Tite's oriental engineers 
disclosed that the fifth V. P. is most 
ambitious to be the first V. P., but 
that is not essential to our discussion. + 


“This harmless desk set is radio 
sensitive, keyed thru the central neu- 
trodyne of Wun Sat Tite. Surreptitious- 
ly these sets have been sheaal on the 
desks of all directors of vocational 
work.”’ 

‘For example, suppose that the di- 
rector in Davenport has just returned 
triumphant from a Board meeting. 
Naturally he can scarcely contain his 
zeal to order his gimlets, glue, and 
dowel pins. 

“Seizing the convenient desk pen he 
writes, 

One only gimlet, 5-inch, Pew or 

equal. 

“Observe, Tars, I go thru the mo- 
tions. Immediately the little buttons 
in fifth V. P. office ring. Glancing up 
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from Yachting, the fifth V. P. of Pew 
watches the map. The bulb at Daven- 
port flashes once, and he makes one 
mark on chart S. Clever idea, eh? A 
dozen gimlets ring a bell, a gross blow 
coo-coo whistle and a crate sounds a 
siren in bedroom of Pew factory 
manager. 


“Suppose, however, the specification 
were for gimlet not made by Shi 
member. First radio pen holds bac 
ink and stutters. If director grabs an- 
other pen, Visualized pen rolls off 
desk, exploding helium gas bulb which 
photographs specifications, transferring 
it to bulletin board of fifth V. P. of 
Pew. 

“Switching on television visor, V. 
P. locates his Ship member who lands 
his Curtiss Robin in five minutes on 
roof of Board of Education. In seven 
minutes startled director is looking 


down the barrel of a 1930 5-8 model 
of the ae self-oiling and 
school-girl-complexioned Pew gimlet 
of indigestible steel. 

Just then from under the grey wig 
slipped out the tell-tale pigtail and a 
broad grin disclosed the unpepsodent 
yellow of oriental teeth. It was, by 
the Ship’s clock, none other than 
Wun Sat Tite, himself. the Chinese 
glue smuggler. 

“Only brain like Wun Sat Tite's 
devise such clever sales help, all 
samee?”’ 

The skipper winked at the first 
mate, the log officer flicked an eyelash 
and a few minutes later a low gurgle 
and three oily bubbles marked the 
Ship's ejection of Wun Sat Tite and 
Specification Visualized into the Dela- 
ware. 

“Never as long as the Ship sails, 
and never as long as our school friends 
are such fine fellows,—are any such 
scientific pressure methods to be in- 
cluded in our program. High pressure! 
Excellent for be hose but not in our 
scheme."’ so spoke the skipper. 

“But suppose,’” interjected a new 
member, “‘that the director can buy a 
better tool material than is made by 
any Ship member.”’ 

“That is his privilege and our spur 
to keep in the lead.”’ answered the 
first mate. 

“But those desk sets!’" The purser 
had been doing some rapid thinking. 

“Let them be. The directors recog- 
nize what the Ship is doing, and ap- 
preciate the time and money these 
companies have devoted to the prog- 
ress of vocational training. The speci- 
fications need not worry us. They will 
follow. The directors know that we 
are men of our word, that they can 
depend on the Crew's interest in their 
securing the equipment best suited for 
pupil use and misuse.”’ 

“Then let’s forget Wun Sat Tite,” 
all say in one voice. 

Someone started the Crew lullaby, 
“Sailing, sale-ing, over the bounding 
Maine, Illinois, and California.’’ For- 
getting their open house ome the 
Crew were soon in their hammocks 
and the official tucker was tying the 
night-caps. As one man they rocked 
into slumberland. 

Good night, dear people. Have a 
real vacation. S-H-I-P signing off. 


Watpvo Wricut, Captain. 
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NEWS FROM THE TRADE 
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New Large Swing 
Lathe Is Announced 


The 16-24-Inch New Model South 
Bend Large Swing Lathe illustrated 
above is designed fee machining work 
of large diameter on which only light 
cuts are taken. 

This lathe is a regular 16-inch lathe 
fitted with raising blocks to increase 
the swing from 16% inches to 24% 
inches over the bed. The raising blocks 


are firmly fitted under the headstock, | 


tailstock and compound rest. It will 
be noted that the compound rest 
raising block is graduated on the base 
so that the tool can be fed to the work 
at any angle desired. It is fitted with 
automatic cross and longitudinal feeds 
and is especially built for the cutting 
of screw threads. 

The Large Swing Lathe is made up 
to meet the requirements of a great 
many small plants which machine work 
of large diameter (light cuts), also for 
machine shops, repair shops, service 
stations and general all around ma- 
chine work. By using a special form 
of turning tool a flywheel 24 inches 
in diameter can be machined on its 
face. A roll 16 inches in diameter can 
be machined between centers for its 
entire length as a roll of that size will 
swing over the saddle. 

The 16-Inch Large Swing Lathe ma 
be fitted with Lathe Chucks, Drill 
Chucks, and other attachments which 
make possible a great variety of work. 
It can also be supplied with counter- 
shaft drive or silent chain motor drive. 
It can be had in any length bed from 
six to twelve feet. 

The features of the regular 16-Inch 
South Bend Lathe as described in the 


ft ear, 


The World’s Largest 
Saw Made by Simonds 


A circular saw 10 feet in diameter, 
made by the Simonds Saw and Steel 
Co. is in all probability the largest 
section tooth pattern cut-off saw in 
actual operation in the world. This 
inserted section cut-off saw is an ex- 
clusive design by Simonds and is being 
manufactured in the Portland, Oregon 
shop of this company, and is made to 





meet the demand for a strong, fast 
cutting saw that will withstand rough 
cutting conditions. At the plant this 
type is in Constant operation. 

he inserted section saw is used for 
cutting up logs, and is adapted for 
pulp and paper and lumber mills. Re- 
movable sections containing two teeth 
of hardened steel, are inserted and 
automatically locked in the plate. 
These tooth sections are interchange- 
able and may be renewed when neces- 
sary. 





catalog No. g1-A, published by the 
South Bend Lathe Works, South Bend, 
Indiana, apply to the Large Swing 
Lathe. 


American Technical Society 


Cuicaco, ILL. 


‘*Because of the increased interest in 
the study of aviation engines in schools 
throughout the country, the American 
Technical Society is bringing out, on 
April roth, a new book AVIATION 
ENGINES written by Ray F. Kuns, 
Principal of the Automotive Trades 
School, Cincinnati, Ohio. This book 
will be reasonably priced and will 
deal with the latest types of aviation 
engines strictly from the educational 


viewpoint. The book will be well 
illustrated, will contain about 230 
pages, and will retail at $2.50. 

Other recent new publications of 
the American Technical Society are as 
follows: A. C. RADIO GUIDE, BLUE- 
PRINT READING FOR THE BUILD- 
ING TRADES, ARMATURE WIND- 
ING, INTERIOR ELECTRIC WIR- 
ING, AUDITING, COST ACCOUNT- 
ING & OFFICE EQUIPMENT, and 
FOUNDRY WORK.” 


McGraw-Hill Book Co. 


New York, N. Y. 


The McGraw-Hill Book Company 
has the following books in press that 
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MIDWEST TEACHERS BUREAU 





KANSAS CITY, KANSAS 








Secures High School and College positions 
for Vocational Teachers Coast to Coast 


SOUTH BEND, INDIANA 
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cA State Summer School with a National Reputation 
conducted by the New Jersey State Board of Education 


Ocean City State Summer School 


OCEAN CITY, NEW JERSEY 





The 1930 Session starts June 30 and closes August 2, a period of five weeks, six days a week 


PRINTING COURSES 












* ° 
COURSES 
; Courses under the general head of Printing are as follows: I, ncluding 
Certificates Principles and Practice Course Hours Total Credits 
Printing I . .6 30 30 120 2 Elementary 
Gra nte d Teacher Training net 
Printing II 45 45 go 3 Bookbinding 
— Linoleum Block d 
Printing III a a 60 I an 
College Credits "Professional Subjects - 60 30 30 120 4 Linoleum Block 
120 135 135 390 10 
Awarded *A minimum of 120 hours’ work in professional subjects, such as Psychology, Printin 
Principles and History of Education, will be required. This work must be com- g 
pleted in two or three summers at Ocean City, unless credits are presented and 
accepted as evidence of equivalent previous preparation 
¢ @ 











Print ING COURSES have been conducted in the 
Ocean City State Summer School since 1915. During 
that time students have been enrolled from nineteen 
states, including nearly all along the Atlantic Seaboard 
and as far west as Idaho and as far south as Alabama. 
So far as can be learned no state has ever refused to 
accept the certificates nor has any university failed to ac- 
knowledge the college credits awarded by the printing 
department of the Ocean City State Summer School. 

As the major course in the Printing Department is a 
“Methods” Course, a large outfit is not necessary. No 
instruction in machine composition, cylinder or auto- 
matic presswork is furnished. The printing outfit corre- 


sponds to that usually installed in a junior high school. 


TUITION RATE 


Tuition rate for non-residents of New Jersey is $15 for each 
course. Residents of New Jersey or teachers engaged to teach in 
New Jersey schools are not required to pay any tuition charges. 


ROOMS AND BOARD 


A very low rate for room, including meals, has been arranged 
for the first twenty-five students enrolling in the Printing Courses. 
These students will be assigned to Pica Hall, located at 824 Ply- 
mouth Place, a beautiful residence, only a block from the school 
and about a half-block from the ocean and boardwalk. 

Rates are as follows: 

For three persons in a room, $10.00 per week. 
For two persons in a room, $12.50 per week. 
Single room, $15.00 per week. 

The above rates include board. 

As these rates are limited to the first twenty-five students regis- 
tering for Printing Courses it is suggested that you enroll at once. 





The Courses in Printing at the Ocean City State Summer School are under the 
personal direction of Frank K. Phillips, Manager of the Education Department of the 
American Type Founders Company, 300 Communipaw Avenue, Jersey City, N. J. 


Dr. W. A. ACKERMAN, Director, New Jersey State Summer Schools 
GEORGE E. HUCKINS, Teacher of Methods 
MISS GRACE W. ENGELS, Supervisor of Practical Arts 


MISS ALICE H. ENGELS, Teacher of Bookbinding and Linoleum Block Printing 
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News from the Trade 


Continued from Page 43 


they expect to have ready by May 1. 
Morgan and Flick—CIVICS AND IN- 

DUSTRY. 

Williams and Oberteuffer — INDUS- 

TRIAL HYGIENE FOR SCHOOLS. 
Wallace—COMMERCIAL ART. 

The Morgan and Flick book is espe- 
cially interesting. It is a civics text for 
vocational aren, oc It brings out 
clearly the mutual obligations of the 
state and the citizen worker. The book 
grew out of the author's classes at the 
Arsenal Technical School, Indianapolis. 


American Iypefounders Co. 


Mr. F. C. Lampe of the Education 
Department of the American Type- 
founders Company has resigned. Mr. 
Lampe was formerly in charge of the 
Education Department of Barnhart 
Brothers and Spindler and went to the 
American Typefounders when that com- 
pany took over their school depart- 
ment. 


ANNOUNCING!! 
Industrial Arts Test No. 2 
Mechanical Drawing 


By 
Harry B. Nash, Director of Educa- 
tional Research, West Allis Public 

Schools, West Allis, Wis. 

Roy R. Van Duzee, Supervisor of In- 
ustrial Arts, West Allis Public 

Schools. 

A standardized test in mechanical 
drawing that will test the student's 
knowledge of drafting as well as his 
actual ability to do mechanical draw- 
ing. It enables the teacher to check 
objectively the progress of individual 
students as well as the standing of the 
entire classes. The use of these tests 
will indicate exactly what the students 
know, what they can do, where they 








Electrical Instructors "so-%.0° wc" 


Been Looking for 


Wt. two Ibs. 
With Pulley 
for Running 
Small Toys 
to Boys’ 
Delight 





Pleased schools all over North America. Complete, all 
parts carefully machined—wire and job sheet, ready to 
assemble—can be readily placed in your course. Order 
sample and ask for bulletin C listing projects Red-i-Kut. 


KUEMPEL CO. “eee Sere* 








are strong or weak, and where special 
help and guidance are necessary. 

the Test is provided in two Forms 
of equal difficulty, each of which will 
give an adequate picture of an individ- 
ual or a class situation. Part I of each 
form uses the best types of question to 
determine the student's knowledge of 
principles and accepted facts. Part II 
requires an exhibition of actual ability 
to do mechanical drawing. The entire 
material has been developed from a 
nation-wide survey and represents three 
years of work under carefully con- 
trolled situations. Nothing has been 
left undone that will contribute to the 
scientific completeness of the tests. 
With this material the teacher can 
place his work on the highest plane 
of efficiency as determined by accurate, 
scientific data. 

The material is furnished in Speci- 
men and Complete sets. The Specimen 
set includes one copy each of the 
Test, Forms I and II, Parts I and II, 
Manual of Directions, Class Record, 
Lettering Scales, and Key Sheets. Com- 
plete Sets for Forms I and II are sold 
separately. Each Complete set contains 
20 tests of Parts I and II, the Manual 
of Directions, Class Record, Lettering 
Scales and Key Sheets. 

Specimen Set—$1.50 
Complete Set Form I—$z2.00 
Complete Set Form II—$z.00 


THE 
BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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New York State Vocational Teachers Meet 
at Schenectady 

A meeting of the Eastern District 
Vocational Association was held at 
Schenectady, New York on the eve- 
ning of February 15, 1930 at which 
vocational teachers from Albany, Troy, 
Cohoes, Scotia, Amsterdam, Schenec- 
tady and Watervliet were in attend- 
ance. Mr. Charles Clark, Principal of 
the Schenectady Vocational School pre- 
sided. A greeting to the organization 
was tendered by Superintendent of 
Schenectady School, W. H. Pillsbury, 
followed by a summary of the progress 
of vocational education in New York 
State, made by Dr. L. A. Wilson, 
Assistant Commissioner for Vocational 
Education, New York State Education 


Department. 


A lecture and demonstration on the 
photo-electric cell followed by moving 
picture diagrams was given by Mr. E. 


Continued on Page 47 











PERU MODEL AIRPLANE SHOP 


SPECIAL MODEL PLANE PROJECT SHOP ASSORTMENTS 
WRITE FOR OUR LOW PRICES ON KITS AND SUPPLIES TODAY! 




















SOCIAL 
SCIENCE 
LESSONS 


FOR JUNIOR WORKERS 
By 
CLARENCE P. DAVEY 
and 


JAMES CAMERON 


Instructors in the Boys’ Junior 
Trade School of Detroit 


A manual of lessons in social 
science designed to acquaint junior 
workers with a number of the most 
fundamental relationships involved 
in earning a living. The relation of 
economic conditions to one’s life, 
social ideals and right civic stand- 
ards, the frame work of govern- 
ment, and the rudiments of eco- 
nomics are some of the most sig- 
nificant topics with which it deals. 
Social Science Lessons for Junior 
Workers is designed for use in 
continuation and everyday trade 
schools, in ungraded classes in the 
regular day schools, and in adjust- 
ment groups. 


8 vo, 92 Pages 


THE CENTURY CO. 


New York 
Chicago 


353 Fourth Avenue : 
2126 Prairie Avenue 























Practical Helps for 
Home Economics Educators 


Consisting of Educational Sam- 
ples of high grade products and 
lesson plan suggestions published 
in our 


HOMEMAKERS BULLETIN 


sent free to Home Economics 
educators. Write today and have 
your name entered on our “Live 
List” to receive these valuable 
aids to teaching. 


HOME MAKERS 
EDUCATIONAL SERVICE 
Gerald B. Wadsworth, Proprietor 
| 2450 Grove St., Freeport, New York 
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Even the finest steel 
of old Damascus... 


XVII Century Damascus sword now tn the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York 














...could not equal 
the special steel in Simonds fine cutting tools 


REASURED by kings and warriors of old, weapons 
of finest steel were often the proudest possessions 


of an empire. Yet even the steel in the famous Damascus SIMONDS SAW AND STEEL COMPANY 
blades cannot equal the special alloy steel used in ESTABLISHED 1832 . . . . FITCHBURG, MASS. 


Si d d Boston . . Mass. | Propucers oF Circular, Band, Metal, 
imonds pro ucts. Memphis . Tenn. Cross-Cut, Gang and Drag Saws; Mach- 


: : . s ine Knives; Files; Hack Saw Blades; 
With medieval swordsmiths, the choicest blades Seattle . . Wash. | T),):/,/der Bits: Sew Tools, Discs; Steel 


were the result of patience, perseverence...and luck! oe ; hes AFFILIATED COMPANIES 
: : . “ “* | Wapatt, INc.,Pittsburgh, Pa., Manu- 
Today, Simonds uniform alloy steel is the product of Portland . . Ore. | are oo iable Elainic Sour and 


scientific methods, modern facilities...and precision. New York. N. Y. | Tools ~ Tut Aprasive Co., Philadel- 

: z : New Orleans . La. | phia, Pa., Producers of Abrasive Grind- 

Each step in the making of Simonds electric fur- —uanta Ga. | 18 Wheels and Po'ishing Grain ~ 

‘ ay *_* * “| | SIMONDSGUARANTE) DCUTTER-HEAD 

nace steels is controlled by specialized knowledge — San Francisco.Cal.| Company, Seattle, Wash., Manu- 

, “ m Los Angeles . Cal. | facturers of Guaranteed Cutter-Heads. 
aided by the most complete equipment known in the 
steel industry. In the Simonds research department, 
metallurgists are constantly making tests to insure 
uniformly high quality. Simonds pioneered in devel- 
oping the special cutting steels demanded by present- 

day production methods. 

The perfection of Simonds electric furnace steel was 
the answer to the problems of maintaining the exacting 
standards of quality and uniformity for Simonds prod- 
ucts. Consequently the name, Simonds, is recognized as 
a mark of perfection ...the symbol of modern master- 


craftsmen...just as years ago the initial of the Damascus SIMONDS INDUSTRIES 


sword-maker meant unquestioned superiority. World's 





Largest Saw Makers 


BACK OF THE EDGE..THE STEEL...BACK OF BOTH..SIMONDS 
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L. Manning, Research engineer of the 
General Electric Company. Mr. Ray 
Ellis, Superintendent of the Apprentice 
Department of the same organization 
then gave a first showing of a film 
entitled “‘Opportunity’’. 

The remaining features of the pro- 
gram included a variety of entertain- 
ment. Before the close of the meeting 
the incoming president, Mr. Ray Goetz 
of Troy “oe the treasurer, Mr. Albert 
Bailley of Cohoes gave brief talks rela- 
tive to the development of the associa- 
tion. 


An Apprenticeship Program for the Metal 
Ti 


raaes 


The dearth of apprentices in the 
metal trades has brought about a re- 
turn of the apprenticeship system and 
the formulation of an Apprentice 
Training Program by the Associated 
Industries of New York State in which 
technical men from industries, local 
manufacturers associations and edu- 
cators gave aid. 

The outline of the plan falls into 
eight divisions: the qualifications of 
apprentices including age, schooling, 
physical characteristics; the period of 
apprenticeship and shop schedule; 
studies related to the trade; rates of 
pay, piece work and bonus; apprentice- 
ship agreement between the employer, 
the boy and his parents; local ap- 
prenticeship committees and their func- 
tions; records of progress and finally an 
apprenticeship certificate. 


Shop Schedule 


A model shop schedule is appended 
to the program, which covers 48 
months or the entire period of ap- 
prenticeship. It reads as follows: 

Div. 
No. Division 
1 Preliminary . - . 
2 Drills - - - - - 
3 Engine Lathes’ - . - 
4 Turret and Screw Machines 
5 Grinding - - - - 
6 Milling - 
7 Planer, Shaper, Slotter - 
8 Boring Mills (Vert. and Hor.) 
g Layout for Drill, etc. . 
10 Group Assembly—Bench Work 
11 Imspection - - - - 
12 Erecting—Heavy Assembly 
13 Miscellaneous—Millwrighting, 


< 
g 


Repairs - - - 


14 Tool Making - - - 


Total - - - 


Related Subjects 


The work in related subjects for 
machinists apprentices covers 36 weeks 
a year, 4 hours a week, for a period of 
4 years. The subjects chosen at the 
time allotted to each is as follows: 


Continued on Page 48 
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NEW WILEY BOOKS 
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YOU AND YOUR JOB 
By Tue Hon. James J. Davis, Secretary of Labor, 
and Dr. J. C. Wricut, Director, Federal Board for Vocational Education 
An inspirational and practical book by two nationally-known men. It seeks to bring out 
the dignity, the fellowship, the joy, and satisfaction of real work. It answers the question 
*““Why we work.”’ It shows why we should be trained for our job. It discusses the essentials 




















of a successful life. 242 pages. 5% by 8. Price, $2.00. 


FOUNDATIONS OF INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 
By F. Tuzopore Struck, Pu. D., Head of the Department 
of Industrial Education, Pennsylvania State College 


Edited by J. C. Wricut, Director 
Federal Board for Vocational Education 


This volume is — as a textbook in industrial teacher-training classes. It discusses 


in an interesting an 


logical manner the underlying philosophy, the basic principles, the 


prevailing practices, the accepted terminology and recognized standards in trade and in- 


dustrial education. 


Ready June 30th 


eet. moma 


Other Recent Books of Interest 


Methods and Teaching Prob- 
lems in Industrial Education 


By F. THEeopore Struck, Pu. D. 
This book, by a leader in industrial education, 
treats on the every-day problems that have to 
be met by teachers in the field of vocational and 
industrial education, and discusses methods and 
means of overcoming them. 


214 pages. 5% by 8. Cloth, $2.7 


Handbook of Teaching Skills 


By W. H. Lance tot, Head of the Department 
of Vocational Education, lowa State College. 

“The best and clearest statement regarding 
teaching by problems that has yet appeared. 
It deals fully not only with the science and 
philosophy of teaching methods, but with its 
practical applications to teaching situations.” 
198 pages. 51-8 by 8. Cloth, $2.00 


Guidance and Education of 
Prospective Junior 
Wage Earners 


By Freperick M. TRUMBULL, Vocational 
Director, Rockford, Illinois. 

The author offers construction suggestions 
leading to a clear understanding of two sub- 
jects pertaining to junior wage earners: 

1—How to help children use to their best 

advantage the school facilities available 
to them. 

2—How to improve and develop practical 

school service that will meet the specific 
and immediate needs of prospective 
junior wage earners whose educationgl 
outlook is limited. 


298 pages. 5'4 by 8. Cloth, $3.00 


Efficiency in Education 


By J. C. Wricut, Director, Federal Board 
for Vocational Education, and C. R. ALLEN, 
Editor and Educational Consultant, Federal 
Board for Vocational Education. 





Contains sound principles of business efficiency 
applied to the operation of the public schools, 
and the philosophy underlying these prin- 
ciples. It is full of sound ideas . . . and prin- 


ciples . . . highly stimulating . . . intensely 
interesting. 


400 pages. 5 3-8 by 8. Cloth, $3.00 


Efficiency in Vocational 
Education 


By J. C. Wricut and C. R. ALLEN. 


Deals with the specific application in the field 
of vocational education of the philosophy and 
principles dealt with in “Efficiency in Educa- 
tion.” 


443 pages. 6 by 9. Cloth, $3.00 


Supervision of Vocational 
Education 

By J. C. Wricut and C. R. ALLEN. 
415 pages. 6 by 9. Cloth, $3.00 


Administration of Vocational 
Education 


By J. C. Wricut and C. R. ALLEN. 
436 pages. 6 by 9. Cloth, $3.00 


Education and Vocations 

By TuHeopore H. Eaton, Pu. D., Professor 
of Rural Education, Cornell University. 
309 pages. 6 by 9. Cloth, $2.50 


Teaching Agricultural 
Vocations 


By R. M. Stewart, Professor of Rural 
Education, Cornell University, and A. K. 
GETMAN, Specialist in Agricultural Educa- 
tion, New York State Department of Educa- 
tion. 


377 pages. 5% by 8. Cloth, $3.00 


John Wiley & Sons, Inc., NEW YORK 
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144 hours 
144 hours 
144 hours 


Shop Mathematics - 
Mechanical Drawing - 
Related science -  - 
Accident prevention and 

hygiene - - - 
Economics - -— - 


72 hours 
72 hours 


Total - - - - 576 hours 


The outline also includes in ap- 
pendixes an itemized tool kit for ap- 
prentices, an apprentice record, a 
model application blank, an appren- 
ticeship agreement, rules and regula- 
tions, the minimum requirements of 
shop training on bench, drill press, 
shaper, planer, lathe and other ma- 
chines. The topics to be studied in 
mathematics, drawing, economics, Civ- 
ics, science and accident prevention 
are also enumerated in an appendix. 

The outline concludes with some 75 
subjects recommended for shop talks. 

The program is offered ‘‘as a sug- 
gested basis on which an apprentice 
school may be operated in any com- 
munity in New York State.’’ The work 
has been thoroughly done, the subject 
matter is ample and sufficiently de- 
tailed in nature to be of value to any 
organization or community contem- 
plating the establishment of an ap- 
prenticeship training school. 

TEXAS 

Teachers are Judged by Their Projects 

The story is told of a young modern 
mother who brought her ailing baby 
to a doctor, who prescribed castor oil. 
“Oh! Doctor’’, she objected, ‘‘castor 
oil is such an old fashioned remedy’’. 
“Yes, Madam’’, he replied, ‘‘and 
babies are old fashioned things’’. 

With this introduction we hope that 
you will bear with us while we talk 
about projects. 

The writer has, during the current 
school year, visited approximately a 
hundred departments of vocational 
agriculture. An analysis of my reports 
convinces me that we (teachers and 
supervisors) should direct our efforts 
toward strengthening this part of our 
program. 

What can we do to improve the 
situation? Exercising care in enrolling 
pupils will help. The test of who 
should be permitted to enroll is not 
where the boy lives (whether in town 
or country), but his ability and desire 
to carry out an adequate supervised 
practice program. 

In order that the teacher may act 
intelligently in this matter he must 
know home situations of prospective 
_ This means visiting homes 
uring summer months, it means get- 


ting acquainted with the parents of 
the boys—it means work. Is that one 
of the reasons that some of us do not 
do as much of it as we should do? 


Jf teachers thought that their jobs 
depended on the kind of projects that 
their boys carry, they (some teachers) 
would give more attention to projects. 
But their jobs (in the final analysis) 
do depend on their projects, not be- 
cause of what teacher-trainers or super- 
visors may think about the matter but 
because experience has clearly proven 
that school boards, without being en- 
tirely clear concerning the reason, 
will not indefinitely continue a de- 
partment of vocational agriculture (or 
at least continue the teacher) whose 
teacher does not have good projects. 


“Some Characteristics of a Good Evening 
School—Procedure”’ 


Set up by Stephenville District Voca- 
tional Teachers Conference, March 
5» 1930. 

1. Teacher should arrive early and see 
that the place of meeting is properly 
lighted and heated when the class 
atrives. Each member should be wel- 
comed as he arrives. 

2. Teacher should start the lesson- 
problem on time and dismiss the class 
when the allotted time has been used. 

3. Personal acquaintance between the 
teacher-student is essential to free dis- 
cussion. 

4. Each member should be encouraged 
to take part in the discussions that 
may arise during the evening. One 
man should not be permitted to mon- 
opolize the entire time. 

5. Teacher should carefully instruct 
visiting speakers to devote their entire 
time to the assigned subject, and see 
that they do. 

6. Charted data, visual material and 
the blackboard should be used freely 
in seeking a solution to each problem. 

7. The teacher should make careful 
and definite preparation on the lesson- 
problem before the meeting. 

8. Problems that are selected for con- 
sideration should be chosen with the 
greatest possible care. All problems 
should be drawn from the members of 
the class, and be sure that they are 
real problems. 

g. Pool the farmers experience with 
the teacher's data by making external 
connection familiar to the farmer. 

10. Summarize at the end of each lesson- 

problem and review all such sum- 

maries at the beginning of each lesson. 

41. Provide courses of interest to all 

members of the class, one course for 

men and one for women, making provi- 
sion to take care of children while the 
courses are running concurrently. 

12. Have some member of the class to 

look after getting reports to the proper 

papers—publicity. 

13. Visit an evening school that is 

being taught by some other teacher. 

14. Start your evening school as early 

in the school year as possible for you 

are almost sure to encounter unex- 


pected delays. 





GREGG 


Commercial Education Service 


Every Gregg book is surround- 
ed by a helpful service at your 
immediate disposal any time, any- 
where. 

This service takes the form of 
teacher’s handbooks filled with 
practical teaching plans; 

Scientific tests to keep you ac- 
curately informed of each stu- 
dent's progress; 

Measuring scales, graph charts, 
and other record forms; 

Supplementary laboratory ma- 
terial direct from the business 
office; 

Two professional monthly mag- 
azines—The Gregg Writer foe the 
student, and The American Short- 
hand Teacher for the teacher, keep- 
ing your school in constant touch 
with the latest thought in com- 
mercial education. 


OVER 300 TITLES 


The Gregg list of publications 
includes over 300 titles all dealing 
with some phase of commercial 
education. 

Gregg texts have reached their 
present commanding position 
through years of research and 
investigation made with a view 
to finding the latest and best in 
commercial education. 

Every Gregg textbook is writ- 
ten on the firing line. Every page 
is tested in actual classrooms be- 
fore it appears in print. Every 
principle set forth has been prov- 
ed over and over again. 


LEADING TITLES 


Gregg Shorthand 
Rational Typewriting 
Secretarial Duties 
Rational Bookkeeping and 
Accounting 
General Business Science 
Applied Business English 
& Correspondence 


Before selecting a commercial 
text, write us for a complete 
catalog of publications, or sample 
copies of books in which you are 
interested. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING CO. 


New York 
San Francisco 
Toronto 


Chicago 
Boston 
London 




















